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You Buy Northrop Looms 
To Get Results 


You Should Buy 
Draper Bobbins 
Draper Shuttles and 
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Draper Loom Repairs 


For the Same Reason 


Let’s Talk It Over 
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Unvarying 
Clearance 


Better engineering is evident in the very appearance of 
Timken-equipped electric motors. The neat, space-saving 
bearing housings are made possible by the higher load 
capacity of Timken POSITIVE ROLL ALIGNMENT and 
Timken Taper. These features make Timken-equipped 
motors equally wear-proof under thrust, shock, speed, 
and radial load. And Timken rolling motion takes the 
wear out of starting. Therefore rotor clearance never 
varies—although only a few greasings a year are needed. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


Technical information regarding bearing sizes and mountings is obtainable from the 
Timken Roller Bearing Service & Sales Company's Branches located in the following 
cities: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo. Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, 
Kansas City,Los Angeles, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New York, Omaha. 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Richmond, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto, Winnipeg 


A Howell Red Band Motor 
Timken - Equipped 
on a Direct Fan Drive 


Tapered 
BA ROLLER BEARINGS 


Thursday, March 24, 1925. 
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= "Yesterday and Today” 
= . THE SLIVER LAP MACHINE 

Yesterday the grains per yard of lap pro- 

duced on the Sliver Lap Machine varied = 
trom 200 to 330. To-day the grains per 
— yard of lap vary from 400 to 800. The = 
modern Comber is responsible for this 

increased production. A_ request from 

you will bring you full information about 
— the new Improved Whitin D-3 Comber. = 
<= = 
= 
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There are no “orphan”’ prod- 
ucts in the Mathieson family of 
Industrial Chemicals. 


Every product bearing the 
EAGLE-THISTLE trade mark is made 
in a Mathieson plant, sold by 
Mathieson representatives, ser- 
viced by the Mathieson organiza- 
tion and backed by the Mathieson 


name, 


To the large user, 
this complete Ma- 
thieson supervision 
means improved 
service, better de- 


i 


+ 


CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
BICARBONATE OF SODA undivided responsi- 


MODIFIED VIRGINIA SODA 
SODA ASH bility which Mathie- 


Industrial 


Undivided ‘Responsibility 


of the consumer’s problems and 
requirements. 


To the small user, Mathieson 
centralized control assures fair 
and equitable treatment to all, 
price protection in times of local 
shortage, and comprehensive ser- 
vice of a kind that the smaller 
supplier of chemicals is seldom 
able to offer. 


When you deal 
with Mathieson you 
are protected by the 


liveries, a more BLEACHING POWDER son assumes for 
uniform product, ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
AQUA AMMONIA 


and assurance of a 
clear understanding 


every product bear- 
ing the EAGLE- 
THISTLE trade mark. 


Thc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Zc 


250 PARK AVE. 


NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 
Works: Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Saltville, Va. 


Warehouse Stocks at all Distributing Centers 


Thursday, March 24, 1925. 
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Built into each Terrell 
machine for textile mills 
is a guaranty of long, 
satisfactory service. 


This guaranty is known 
to be a definite quality 
and quantity by every 
textile mill in this country 
and abroad that operates 
one or more of the ma- 
chines built by Terrell. 


CH 
Co, Danielson 
6. Represen tative. 
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Here’s Another Good Spool Made by US 
THE FIBRE BOUND 


Improved by time and tested by experience 


Spools of this type made 25 years ago are still going strong. The 
heads are of wood, but the rims are bound by one-piece fibre bands 
’ shrunk on—and guaranteed to stay on. 

If you feel that vulcanized head spools are too expensive, try 
these. The cost is less than U S Vulcanized Fibre Head Spools, but 
more than Boynton Shield Spools. 

In some respects these spools equal fibre head spools. For in- 

t stance, there are no edge slivers to injure operatives’ hands or break 
down ends. 

An added advantage is that they have the same dimensions and 
thickness of heads as your regular spools, requiring no adjustment 
of traverse motion. 

The only reason we stopped making these spools some years ago 
is that just previous to the war it became impossible to obtain the 

| proper material for binding the heads. It wasn’t because of any 
) trouble with the spools—25 years in service and still going strong 


proves that. 
| The usual U S Guarantee of Satisfaction goes along with every 
| order. 


Write, Wire, or ’Phone 


U S BosBBIN & SHUTTLE,CO. 


GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
HIGH POINT, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS, AND SHUTTLES 


You can save time and freight charges by having your automatic bobbins, quills, warp 
bobbins, speeders, and spools made in Greenville. An Eastern factory superintendent, 
assistants, and Eastern methods bring U S bobbins and spools to your door 
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SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 PER YEAR IN 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


18 WEST FOURTH STREET. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ADVANCE. 


ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL 


MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, 


AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 


UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 3, 1397. 
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HE meeting last week in Atlanta 
of the Textile Operating Exec- 
utives of Georgia was devoted to a 
discussion of waste control in card- 
ing and spinning. The percentage 
of waste made at various processes, 
methods of reworking waste and 
similar questions were discussed. 
In the absence of General Chair- 
man Bachman and Vice-Chairman 
Dennis, the discussion was conduct- 
ed by R. J. Jennings. 
MR. JENNINGS: 
tion on our list is: 


1. What percentage of the waste 
taken out through the cards is re- 
moved (a) in the openers; (b) in the 
pickers; and (c) in the cards. In 
answering this, state grade of cotton 
used, and base the percentage fig- 
ures on the amount of net cotton 
going in, exclusive of bagging and 
ties. List opening equipment and 
number of picking processes. 

Now, to start the discussion, what 
about the percentage of waste taken 
out in the openers? We have got a 
bunch of figures here, but there is 
such a big variation in them that | 
think we are sort of balled up on 
this pointing off proposition. If 
anybody would be so kind as to start 
the thing, we would like to have 
somebody get up and tell us the per- 
centage of waste taken out in the 
openers. 

W. C. HARDY (Berrytown, Ga.): 
In our openers, we have one bale 
breaker, and we take out from the 
bale breaker 1.1 per cent waste. In 
the English cleaning trunk we take 
out 1 per cent. In our cards we take 
out 5.3 per cent. That includes the 
strips. This test was made from 12,- 
324 pounds of cotton. 

QUESTION: What cotton do you 
use, please sir? 

MR. HARDY: Good middling. We 
use three picking processes. 

MR. JENNINGS: Has anyone taken 
out any more or less waste? Let's 
get the facts. Does anyone take oul 
any more or less waste in the open- 
ers? 


The first ques- 


QUESTION: How much do you 
get out of the pickers? 
MR. HARDY: 23 per cent from 


openers and pickers. 

MR. JENNINGS: From the open- 
ers he says he gets out 11 per cent. 
How about horizontal cleaners? Can 


anyone tell us what percentage of 
waste you are getting from the 
horizontal cleaners? How many 


here are using horizon‘al cleaners? 
Ho'd up your hands. About 12.) 
Can any of you give us an idea of 
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Discussion on Waste Control 


what percentage of waste you are 
getting from the horizontal cleaners 
alone? Have you ever run a lest 

D. R. SENN (Enterprise Manufac- 
turing Company, Augusta, Ga.): I 
have some figures here. From hor'i- 
zontal cleaners we get out 16. I 
call that sixteen ten-thousandths per 
cent. I may be mixed up on that 
pointing too, but 1 don’t think I am. 


From the cleaner it was .16; open- 


ers 2.57: horizontal cleaner 
breaker .38: intermediates .15: fin- 
ishers .10; cards 1.35; card strips 


1.55; and other percentages .95 and 
50; total 8.69. 

MR. JENNINGS: 
you give us some 
line? 

W. L. PHILLIPS (Social Circle, 
Gia.): I think you have got my re- 
port there. If you will lel me have 
it, | ean give it to you. 

We run vertical openers; we also 
have bale breakers. In the vertical 
openers we take out 28; in the 
breaker picker we take out 2.18, Now 
we run two beaters in our breaker, 
but we have not a blade beater in 
the mill. From the 
we take out 2.34; finishers: 2.31; it 
makes a total from the bale of cot- 
ton to the eards of 1.18, or in other 
words 1.8 per cent. We do not take 
out anything except motes, and they 
cannot be stoned to death. 

QUESTION: 
strips? 

MR. PHILLIP: We take out a little 
more card strips than the average 
mill ought to because we run our 
cards day and night. We oniy ecard 
£0) pounds to the card 10 hours, and 
we are taking out 3.3 per cent: the 
‘ard ply 2 per cent; it makes a total 
in the eard room of 8.7 per cent. 
That does not include the bagging 
and ties. The bagging and ties are 
laken off, which ts 3.4 per cent. 

QUESTION: This 83 per cent is 
through your cards? 

MR. PHILLIPS: Through = the 
cards, including strips and plies. It 
includes all of the waste from the 
bale of cotfon through the spinning 
and everything. 

QUESTION: What grade of cotton 
do you use? 

MR. PHILLIPS: We use 50 per 
cent low grade and 50 per cent strict 
middling. By the low grade I mean 
below 10 cents. We call it Georgia 
Red in our territory. The last pick- 
ings of the inch cotton we use 50 
per cent of, and 50 per cent of white. 
The white is probably half middling 
and half strict middling. 


Mr. Phillips, can 
figures on that 


What are your card 


intermediates . 


QUESTION: What was the total 
there for the picker? 

MR. PHILLIPS: 1.8 per cent. 

QUESTION: Where do you get 


that low grade colton? 
it locally? 

MR. PHILLIPS: Yes. 
QUESTION: What was the total 
through the cards? 
MR. PHILLIPS: 

card room. 

QUESTION: Do you take one card 
at a time or all of the cards? 

MR. PHILLIPS: This is the ordi- 
nary production, and we take it 
every week. We take the total on 
every machine from one through to 
another. As stated, we buy our cot- 
ton locally. We are buying local 
cotton now. 

W. H. EPPS (Jefferson, Ga.): Now 
you know there isn’t a card in your 


Do you buy 


8.76 through the 


mill, that is producing the same 
amount of waste as other cards 
‘Laughter). 


MR. PHILLIPS: We take ours as 
a whole. We don’t weigh each card 
separately. 

MR. EPPS: 
(Laughter). 

MR. PHILLIPS: It is 
trouble Laughter). 

MR. EPPS: Well, you fellows come 
up here with that dope, and you are 
wrong. You dont know: that’s all. 
I know, because I have been in a 
card room all my life. You take the 
waste from different cards, and see 
what variations you have got. 

MR. JENNINGS: We are not talk- 
ing about variations. We are talk- 
ing about waste. We want to know 
exactly how many pounds we make; 
we don’t care whether there is more 
or less on any one card. 

MR. EPPS: Well, you ought to 
consider the card weight proposi- 
tion. I tell you, you don’t know, if 
you don’t do it. 

MR. JENNINGS: Mr. Matthews, 
can you enlighten Mr. Epps and the 
crowd on the card weight proposi- 
tion? 

MR. MATTHEWS: No sir; I don’t 
think I can. 

MR. JONES (Sibley Mfg. Co., Au- 
gusta, Ga.): I want to know if any- 
one has tried those tests for waste 
at different speeds on the vertical 
openers and pickers? 

MR. PHILLIPS: We didn't make 
this as a test. We take that data 
off every week. Every time we open 
un two weeks’ supply of cotton, we 
take the weight of the cotton, and 
the per cent of waste we take every 
day. At the end of two weeks we 
make out a report. As to our speed, 


Well why don’t you? 


foo much 


we have adopted a speed, that we 
think is best for our purposes, and 
we stand by it. 

QUESTION: You don't know what 
speed you are running at? 

MR. PHILLIPS: Yes sir; 500. 

MR. JONES: How many pounds do 
you put through? 

MR. PHILLIPS: We pul through 
76,000 pounds in two weeks. That's 
about six bales a day, six 500-pound 
bales in ten hours. 

MR. JONES: Do you think, if you 
put 10,000 pounds through that ma- 
chine, that you would have a 
change? 

MR. PHILLIPS: It would be a little 
lower. 

MR, JENNINGS: Are there any 
more remarks on this particular 
question in the questionnaire? 

C. R. BRUMBY (Cedartown, Ga.): 
{ don't know much about this per- 
centage business’ myself, but I will 
tell you that I have figured on it for 
four or five weeks. It just happens 
that we have an assistant secretary 
and treasurer, who came from Alon- 
zo Richardson’ accounting office in 
Atlanta. He has just been with us a 
year, and he is a mightly good fig- 
urer on these decimals, and I get 
him to do it. I got to talking to him 
about it myself, and I found that 
really he didn’t know any more 
about it than I did, and he is a public 
accountant. So, when you get to 
running your decimals out on your 
motes and your strips in your open- 
ing room, and then you come to 
your picker room, and you figure 
that in your picker room, and those 
decimals get so long that, unless you 
are a public accountant from Alonzo 
Richardson's office or some other 
accounting office, or you are on of 
these income tax experts, you can’t 
hardly figure those things. I com- 
menced figuring on decimals, and I 
didn’t know whether I had one per 
cent or one-tenth of one per cent. 
The same way with talking about one 
per cent of motes coming out of the 
picker room. Whoever heard of 
such a thing? That man wants to 
go back and check up on his percent- 
age. One per cent motes out of your 
picker room—whoever heard of a 
thing like this? When you come to 
your carding, you commence to fig- 
uring on your single carding and 
double carding, and unless some- 
body is figuring ~» this thing very 
carefully, you are going to make 
some mistakes; I'll tell you that. I 
made a thousand in these figures. I 
went into it in a very systematic 


manner,and I believe I have got the 


| 


right dope on it. | am not going to 
give it to you because | may be 
wrong, but | have the figures here, 
and, if anybody doubis that, I will 
show them to him, I am not going 
to read them because it is too long, 
but, as Mr. Hardy says talking with 
Mr. Epps, as to making the same 
amount of waste on each card in the 
mill, when you get to figuring on 
waste from the cards, the percent- 
age is so small that you can't tell 
what you are talking about. If you 


are putting through 60,000 pounds or 


100,000 pounds a week, and you fig- 
ure on your waste from the cards, 
that goes into such decimals that we 
ordinary cotton mill overseers and 
superintendents don’t know much 
about it. We have got to get an ac- 
countant to figure it. It is a very 
interesting subject for discussion. | 
am glad that it has been brought out 
because it is going to show the 
superintendent and overseers that 
we don’t know anything about deci- 
mals. 


QUESTION: What is your per- 
centage of waste in your cards? 


MR. BRUMBY: The reason I didn’t 
want to read these figures is because 
we double. card, and the total waste 
from our cards is 6% per cent. That 
includes double carding, single 
carding, picking, strips, motes, and 
so forth. 


ROBERT W. PHILIP (Secretary): 
I think most of you have miscon- 
strued the primary cause of that 
question. It is not to compare 
waste percentages, as most of you 
seem to have anticipated it. We rea- 
lize that, should we get into actual 
waste percentages, we would become 
confused, and the matter would be- 
come complicated, as methods of 
figuring, the local conditions of the 
mill. the machinery lay-out, the 
grade of cotton, and the finished 
product, would all affect the actual 
percentage of waste, that you take 
out. The idea of the man, who sueg- 
gested that question, I think—and, if 
I am wrong, I hope he will correct 
me—was to find out the fact, which 
is stated in the question, if you will 
read it closely, of what percentage 
of the waste is taken out throuch the 
cards, or removed in the ~ers’ 
In other words, assum 
total amount of waste through the 
ecards was so much, how much of it 
do you get out in the openers, how 
much in the pickers, and how much 
in the cards? Now that is the »r- 
mary purpose of that question. We 
wanted to find out, if we could, 
where the men thoveht it most ad- 
visable to take out most of the 
waste, that they take out through 
the cards. Does that clarify it? In 
other words, do you wait until you 
get to your cards to take it oul, or 
do you take it in the openers, or try 
to get it out as far back in your 
process as ~~". can, so as to lighten 
the work on the following machines? 
That was the orginal purpose of the 
question and we would be s.ad to 
have you discuss that. Mr. Jones 
brought out the point of different 
speeds, and as to passing the prod- 
Ccuct through your vertical openers, 
: ffecting the amount of waste. I ex- 
pect some of you have made tests 
along that line. in other worcd., if 
you are running cotton 
through, or if you cut down the 
amount you are putting through, 
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could you get more waste there, if 
vou wanted to take it out? 

MR. JONES (Augusta): I would 
like to ask this, as to running 10,000 
pounds through a bale breaker. 
wou'd like to know at what speed 
you would 10,000 pounds 
through a bale breaker in 10 hours. 
Has anybody made a real test of run- 
ning 10,000 pounds through a bale 
breaker? 

W. C. HARDY (Berrytown): I 
made a test on 12,000 pounds. At the 
opener out of 12,324 pounds I got 
65 pounds. I figured at 5.1 per cent. 
[ have five breakers and I got 60 
pounds. That's 1 per cent I got out 
of the bale breaker, The English 
cleaning trunks | got 60 pounds; 
from the mmteremdiates 45; finisher 
i2. I got iA per cent from my pick- 
ers and openers; from the English 
cleaning drum 2.4 per cent. 

MR. JONES: At what speed did 
you have it? 

MR. HARDY: Five hundred. 

MR. JENNINGS: If there are not 
any more questions on this, we will 
go ahead to the second question in 
ihe questionnaire. It iooks like we 
cant get straightened out on these 
decimal points. The next question 
8: 

“What method do you use for re- 
working card lap and drawing 
waste?” 

Now, in other words on this ques- 
lion here, suppose we take up the 
1uestion first of drawing waste. 
How many re-work drawing waste? 
About half of the number present). 
Mr. Thompson, tell us how ygou 
handle that. 

C. P. THOMPSON (Trion, Ga.): 
The way I handle that on lap waste 
and drawing waste, we have got a 
number 2 breaker. We run all of 
our re-worked waste through that. 
I have been working back my strips 
for a number of years with my other 
waste. We work that likewise back 
through this machine, and we pul 
so much in it. Our day’s run teday, 
or our waste today, we watch so as 
fo take it up tomorrow. We run 
waste thivueh. and tear it up 
through the waste machine. Tien 
we take it back, and put it into tais 
opener, and run it into our drum. 
We dont ruc this waste back imto 
our baie opener, Dat we do run so 
much of ‘to Our Cleaning 
drar. IT have got the machine so 
arranged thai they cannot get any 
more through if tian just a days 
rua. I have had vis that way for 
about four years. What waste | 
would make today would be worked 
Lomorrow. 

QUESTION: Now how ‘soou! your 
getting more waste one day than an- 
e per? 

MR, THOMPSON: If ycu do that, 
you have some left over “Laughter,. 
li just beat so muci, aud if you 
dont let your waste pile ar. vou can 
kecp it re-worked from day to dry. 
We get behind sometim..-, but that 
machine runs all the iti. that the 
oale opener runs, 

WR. JENNINGS: itas anvonre clse 
vol any suggestions alone that line 
about this re-worked waste? 

MR. JONES (Augusla’: T run all 
my re-worked waste bacz on my 
bale breaker. Has anybody got any 
better method than tha:? I get very 
goud results, if the maa «oes not 
get too much waste in ut one time. 


MR JENNINGS: Is Mr. 
from Ateo here? 

MR. BROWN: Yes sir. 

MR. JENNINGS: Will you cel! us, 
Mr. Brown, how you handle your 
card lap and drawing waste? 

MR. BROWN: We have a separate 
hopper, and it all comes back 
through the cleaning machine? 

MR. JENNINGS: In other words, 
it goes back through the cleaning 
machines? 

MR. BROWN: Yes sir. We start 
it in a very small hopper, and it 
comes back through the cleaning 
machine, and the cleaning machine 
fears it up. 

MR. BOWES (Fairfax Mill): I 
have five breakers. I put all my lap 
waste, drawing waste, roving waste 
and scavenger waste, waste from the 
‘pinning room, and all, throough one 
of these machines, that tears it up. 

QUESTION: Does you’ spinning 
room waste go through your ma- 
chinery? 

MR. BOWES: No sir. It goes 
through a vertical opener. 

MR. JENNINGS: You mean the 
horizontal cleaner? 

MR. BOWES: It goes to the hori- 
zontal cleaner. 

MR. JENNINGS: Does anybody 
feed drawing waste back into the 
breaker picker? 

MR. JONES (Augusta): We feed 
all of our drawings waste, re-worked 
waste, into the picker. The scaven- 
ger waste—we feed it into this ma- 
chine. We have a bale breaker and 
vertical opener, and we feed re- 
worked roving waste and scavenger 
waste back through these machines, 
and I get better results, and get a 
betler mixing by running il through 
a'l machines, 

QUESTION: Don’t you figure that 
is a good way to get rid of a lot of it? 

MR. JONES: Well, that’s the best 
wavy I have ever tried. If you had a 
little hopper to feed it in, you would 
be all right, but I have no hopper. 

W. L. PHILLIPS: I work all my 
cards and drawing waste, mixing if 
in my cotton by hand, but all the 
scavenger roll and roving waste I 
run through a waste machine, and 
it is then fed into a hopper, and an 
automatic feeder, that automatically 
feeds the waste into the cotton, fixed 
so that it lakes care ‘of a day's pro- 
duction, and all our waste made one 
day is taken care of the next. It is 
fed through an automatic feeder 
info the eotton after it is run 
through the waste machines. It does 
not go through a vertical opener. I 
feel that, if we mix it in at the 
picker, it will save that beating it 
would get in the vertical opener. We 
get very good results. 

MR. JONES: Would you not get 
a better mixing of the waste, if you 
ran if through all the machines? 

MR. PHILLIPS: I don’t think so. 
As our cotton is fed over from the 
opener room, after it has gone 
through the vertical opener, it is 
given over to the picker room. We 
have a pipe connected with this 
waste feeder, which is run as slow 
as it is possible to run it, and this 
automatically lets in enough per 
hour to properly mix with the cot- 
ton, 

MR. JONES (Augusta): You have 
not an apron over your hopper? 

MR. PHILLIPS: No, I have not. 

MR. JONES: I believe I get a bet- 
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ler mixing by having an apron. 

MR. PHILLIPS: That requires an 
extra man. 

MR. JONES: No, not with me. 
The reguiar man fixes the apron. 

MR. PHILLIPS: Well, I feed mine 
out of a waste feeder, that runs just 
al a certain speed to take care of 
my waste every day, and it aulo- 
matically feeds it in there, and mixes 
it with the cotton as the cotton 
comes over from the opener room. 

QUESTION: Where do you deliv- 
er this waste from the waste feeder 
to the other eotton? 

MR. PHILLIPS: I have two pipes. 
The main pipe is connected with a 
small pipe, which is connected with 
the waste feeder, and this waste 
feeder runs just fast enough to take 
care of my daily waste. 

MR. JONES: Do you think that is 
better than running if through all 
your machinery? 

MR. PHILLIPS: Yes. The more 
you beat your waste-the worse it is. 

MR. JONES: You don’t get it mix- 
ed as well? 

MR. PHILLIPS: We think we do. 
I think, if you take it back to the 
vertical opener, and run it through 
those machines, you would have 
three extra beatings, that you would 
nol have, if you put it through the 
other way, and it would not do it 
any good. 

MR. JONES: 
a better mixing? 

MR. PHILLIPS: We don’t have any 
trouble with the mix. We think we 
can get it more even. It is auto- 
matically put in there, and we think 
that we get it mixed all right. 

C.R. BRUMBY (Cedartown): I just 
want to say that my friend, Mr. 
Brown, of Atco, is authority on 
waste. He has been in the business a 
long time. Well, anyhow he. invited 
me to come over to see him some 
time ago, possibly a couple of years, 
and he wanted to sell me his Murray 
cleaner. He had on of these aufo- 
matic machines, that we buy, for 
putting the waste back. He tele- 
phoned me, or rather I telephened 
him, that I would get over there 
about 2:00 o'clock. I had a break- 
down, and I was a little bit late in 
getting over, and I didn’t get there 
until about 4 o'clock. When I got 
there, his automatic feeding device 
had stopped off, and he had put that 
man off. I got there about 4:00 
oclock. He closed down his mill at 
6:00. It was only two hours to elos- 
ing time, and he got this man off of 
the yard, and started up that ma- 
chine, or I would not have seen that 
operation at all. He had one of these 
automatic feeders. It's as fine a sys- 
fem of finance as I ever heard of. I 
want every man, that has got a mill 
superintendent in the room, to hold 
up his hand and say they have auto- 
matic feeders or a system, whereby 
they feed automatically their waste 
info their pickers, 10% to 12 pounds 
a day. (No response.) 

WILLIAMS (LaFayette, Ga.) : 
We have got a hopper there, and we 
grind the waste first. Then we feed 
if into this hopper with the cotton 
in aging room. You ecan_ stand 


But you would get 


around, and watch this hopper run, 
and if will take up promptly this 
waste before if will cotton, and after 
if goes into this aging room—it is 
blown in there—the waste is scat- 
tered aii over the cotton. We feed 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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For Your Own Information 
Here Is Something Worth Reading 


Why slow up your cards, or double card, make 
extra waste and lose production, when you can, 
by using the Eclipse Automatic Yarn Cleaner 
attached to your winder or spooler, produce 
cleaner yarn, free from slubs and weak spots. 
You will turn out a better product day in and 
day out with less effort and less worry. When 
you have wound your yarn through the Eclipse 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner then you have done 
your best, you have taken advantage of the lat- 
est invention in “Yarn Making” for quality. 

The Eclipse Automatic Yarn Cleaner is not 
an experiment, its worth is a proven fact. 


The yarn trade has begun to realize and ap- 
preciate just what the Eclipse Automatic Yarn 
Cleaner means. Many mills are using them and 
are continuing to send in orders for more (some 
telegraph while some use the telephone). 


If you are sincere and really want to improve 
your product write and we will send you an 
Eclipse Yarn Cleaner on trial, also send one of 
our representatives to make proper installation 
no matter where you are located. In 
writing, please mention type of win- 
der or spooler. 


We can show you results that even a blind man 
can see 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Makers of the Eclipse Yarn Cleaner 
Elmira, New York 


cLIPSE — VAN N ESS 


RANDOM DYEING MACHINE 


it through the baie breaker, two 
vertical openers, cleaning drum, and 
right on to the picker. We feel like 
we have got a mighty good distribu- 
lion of the waste. 

MR. BOWES (Fairfax Mill): Per- 
haps | didn’t make myself clear a 
while ago in talking. We take our 
drawing waste and lap waste, and 
after we tear that up, we take this 
scavenger ro!l waste from our spin- 
ning room, and run it through the 
machine, and tear if up, and mix 
that thoroughly... We have a hopper 
we put all this waste in, and I have 
got this timed down to where it runs 
all the time, In that way I can keep 
up with the waste. I have a man, 
that don’t do a thing but watch. out 
for this waste. If waste comes 
through, he runs the waste through 
first, and we take up this waste. This 
cotton goes all the way through, 
that is, it does not go through the 
bale opener, but it does go through 
the rest of my cleaning machinery. 

OQUBSTION: Has anyone made any 
lest in regard to breaking strength 
of the yarn by running in the waste 
and by leaving it out, in the regular 
run of waste? 

MR. JENNINGS: Has anyone test- 
ed the advantage of running strips 
back through? I have tested it to 
some extent, but I don’t think there 
is much advantage to running back 
strips in. Is there anyone in the 
crowd that can answer. that ques- 
lion? 

C. R. BRUMBY (Cedartown): If 
vou are running one-inch thick col- 
ton, the average you get out of your 
back strips is about three-quarters. 
It depends on the number of pounds 
vou put back through. If you are 
running seven-eighths-inch staple, 
you get a five-eighths-inch strip out 
of your back strips. I don’t see 
where there is any argument about 
increasing your breaking strength. 

MR. JENNINGS: Is there anyone 
here from the Columbus Manufac- 
luring Company? 

MR. HINES: Yes sir. 

MR. JENNINGS: Will you tell us 
how you handle your re-worked 
ecard lap and drawing waste? 

MR. HINES: We work our draw- 
ing waste and card lap waste 
through the breaker. and feed it into 
a hopper. We do it by hand. We 
have no machine. 

QUESTION: You run it back 
through your bale breaker? 

ANSWER: ‘Through the breaker 
picker, and then distribute it. 

OUESTION: In other words, you 
run it in lap form, make a lap out 
of it? 

ANSWER: No. We do not make 
a lap. We work it through the 
breaker picker, and then we dis- 
tribute it through the hopper. 

MR. JONES: Do you run it through 
the breaker separate or with your 
other stuff? 

ANSWER: Separate. Then we dis- 
tribute it. 

J. A. SORRELLS (Gainesville, 
Ga.): Why do you want to run your 
waste through a bale breaker? 

ANSWER: I didn't say I ran it 
through a hale breaker. I said 
throueh the breaker picker. 

ROBERT W. PHILIP (Secretary): 
It does not seem that anybody has 
meade anv test about anything as far 
as runnine waste back through is 
roneerned. We wanted to see if any- 
one here would offer to make that 
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the basis of a test in connection with 
the Arkwrights, with which you are 
doubtless familiar, which is a re- 
search organization formed by the 
Southern Textile Association. No 
one here seems to have any definite 
information—at any rate they didn’t 
answer in response to the questlion- 
naire—as to the effect on the break- 
ing strength from the waste run 
back into the cotton. Is there any- 
one here, who would undertake that 
as a test for admission into the 
Arkwrights, to find out what effect 
it really does have. I think it would 
be considered a legitimate topic for 
a test. 

(One or two signified they would). 

R. BROWN (Atco, Ga.): I made 
a test, which indicates that it af- 
fects it from 2% to 5 per cent. That's 
by adding your strips back. 

MR. JENNINGS: The next ques- 
tion is: 

“What is the best method of tak- 
ing care of the laps so as to prevent 
waste between the pickers . and 
cards?” 

The majority of answers we have 
of course suggest that they use lap 
trucks. Is there anyone here, who 
has any suggestion, or anything to 
offer on this subject? Say for in- 
stance, if you are crowded, and have 
got a small picker room, or some- 
thing like thal, and cannot use lap 
trucks; has anybody got any sugges- 
tions along that line? 

Mr. Sorrelis, how about this ques- 
tion of taking care of your laps be- 
tween the pickers and cards? 

J. A. BORRELLS = (Gainesville, 
Ga.): If you gather up the ends of 
the laps carefully, and see that the 
ends are always on top instead of 
hanging down, where they swing 
down in the air and currents, and 
where your ends will get frazzled 
up, that will take care of them, and 
prevent waste. That's about all I 
can get out of that. If you take the 
ends of the laps, and exercise care 
in hanging them up, it will prevent 
waste by taking proper care of them. 
That's about all that I could ever get 
out of it, 

MR. JENNINGS: Mr. Hardy, how 
do you take care of the laps between 
the pickers and cards? 

W. C. HARDY (Berrytown): You 
have my answer to the question- 
naire, and I answered it the best I 
could. The brother over here an- 
swered it as good as I can. It is 
carefulness in handling the lap. I 
find that, if you make a good firm 
lap, and handle it very carefully, 
and if you have a man, that is on 
his job, and let him know what you 
want, you will get good results. I 
have always found, if you let a man 
know what you want, and go at him 
in the right way, he will always try 
fo treat you right. 

MR. JONES: (Augusta): Have you 
ever thought as to whether it would 
be advisable to break that end of the 
lap, break that off, or let the lap 
run down to the end? The tail end 
of the lap is more or less heavier. 

QUESTION: Is that not where 
your picker end doubles it over? 

MR. JONES: Yes. A lot of picker 
hands cannot see that, and lots of 
times the heavy end runs through 
the cards. It damages your card 
every time jit goes through. 

J. A. SORRELLS: It is a custom 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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MINEROL 


PROCESS 


PATENTED 


Surprising Evidence of a ‘Rising “Demand. 
for Oil “Processed (otton 


HE soundness of the principle of Oil 

Spraying cotton by the Breton Minerol 
Process is shown by the rapid growth of this 
practice, although the total cotton consumption 
during this period has shown a distinct decline. 
This is made clearly apparent by the follow- 


ing figures: 
(otton— 
ANNUAL CONSUMPTION PROCESSED WITH B.M.E.* 
1925 . . ....... 560 Bales 
1.6660...” 
... GAGA 748... .. 243,548 ” 


(1926 § yearly figures) (Estimated on 4 yearly sales for 1926) 


The simplicity of this form of cotton fibre 
treatment— manifold advantages in those 
major operations leading toward finished 
yarn—and the further reward of visible 
profit per spindle are the actuating influ- 
ences behind these figures. 


*Figures based on actual sales of ‘‘Breton Minero!l E.” 


SCRYMSER COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, New YorK 
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or system of ours, that we try to 
educate the finisher, when he takes 
a lap off, and lays it down, to cul 
the. first strip, for when it comes 
under, there is not so very much lap 
over. There is never more than 24 
to 36 inches of waste, or there 
should not be, although sometimes 
there is more, That's about all you 
have, and it is best to clip out thal 
little bit anyway than to take the 
chance of the rest of it going in on 
the cards. 

Cc. R. BRUMBY (Cedartown): In 
1917 | had a boss carder from Merri- 
mack, that came down to my place. 
He had some mighty fine ideas about 
pickers and cards, and from that 
day until this we have never set a 
finisher lap on the floor. We built 
some trucks, that would hold six 
finisher laps, three on a side. They 
didn't cost much, but, as I tell you, 
from that day until this we have 
never set a finisher lap on the floor. 
As they are doffed off the finisher, 
it runs on a trolley, and it is on this 
truck, and it is never set on the 
floor. 

MR. JONES (Augusta): Has any- 
body experimented with card setting 
in order to get out more waste? 

QUESTION: What particular 
waste? 

MR. JONES: I mean motes. 

MR. JENNINGS: That brings up 
the question of card setting, a little 
bit foreign to she subject. 


MR. JONES: I might be out of 


order, but the question is controlling 
waste, as I understand it. 

MR. JENNINGS: Can anybody tell 
Mr. Jones over here, or give him an 
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idea about card setting, in regard to 
laking out more motes”? 

FRANK K. PETTEA (Columbus): 
There are many. different ways. 
There are lot of Ways you can set 
them to take out more, You can sel 
them closer or further off, and take 
out more ply. It’s a question of how 
much you want to take out. 

C. P. THOMPSON (Trion It’s a 
question of the grade of cotton and 
how much you want to take oul. 

WR. JONES: I have 100 cards. My 
ecards start at No. 1, and go to 100. 
We star! at No. 1 card and I depend 
on one man to do this setting. When 
[ set the cards on one occasion, |! 
found the motes had increased, and 
I couldn't tell why. I was not getting 
better work by taking oul more 
motes, and getting better stuff. 

MR. JONES: The old rule is thal 
all men differ, and you might differ 
with me. I have recentiy taken my 
100 ecards, and had one man to test 
every card in the room, and we have 
set them on a tight setting. I find 
after running four weeks that way 
I have increased motes, but I have 
also noticed that our carding is just 
as clean or cleaner looking. I think 
[ have benefited our mill very much. 
If anybody else has made similar 
changes, or knows anything better, 
I would like to hear from him. 

MR. JENNINGS: My understand- 
ing of this eard setting matter is 
that it is either one or the other 

you make it either loose or tight. 
Now the question is what is a loose 
or tight setting? That seems to 
me to be a matter of opinion. 

J. A. SORRELLS: It is like -put- 
ting a rope around a man’s neck. 


When it is loose, it don’t choke him; 
when it is tight, it does, but what 
is the difference in it being loose or 
light? You can't tell exactly the 
difference. It’s tight, when il chokes 
him. 


It is a kind of a guide for the sec- 
tion hand to go by, when you say 1! 
is loose or snug. It is the vanmation 
that will arise in the human element 
in setting a card. You can say il 1s 
a loose 5 or a pretty tolerable tight 
7, and you give them this sort of a 
guide, so that they can understand 
it better without coming back to 
you. We have found that we can 
get along better and easier to pul 
i! louse on one and put it tight on 
the other one. I always kind of look 
al it and suggest something tight 
aml pretty snug, a tight so and so 
and a loose so and so. Thats the 
only kind of a gauge I ean give them 
lo work by. 

MR. JENNINGS: The only differ- 
ence is just the difference between 
tizht and loose? 

MR. JONES: If you set it tight 
would it be a loose 5 or 7. or a 
tight 5 or 7? 

MR. SORRELLS: That would be 
a matter for you to work out ac- 
cording to the case. 

MR. JENNINGS: It 
loose 5. 


might be a 
Let's go to the next ques- 
The next question is: 


“What is the best method of con- 


trolling waste on the drawing 
frame?” 
V. R. SLMS (Enterprise Mfg. Go. 


Augusta, Ga.): I asked my carder 
that the other day, and he said “I 
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give them hell, if they make too 
much.” 

ROBBRT W. PHILIP: (Secretary): 
I think we have one or two answers 
like that. 

V.R. SIMS: We have a can sitting 
there, and that is checked up, and, 
if they make too much, they are 
reprimanded for it. We have gol 
that down to a pretty good system 
There is almost always a fight on 
about it. 

MR. JENNINGS: Does anybody 
weigh the drawing waste on epoch 
frame hand separately? 

W. C. HARDY: I do; all the time; 
every day. I keep check on my 
drawing frame hands every evening. 
The only way I can find out if they 
get too much is to keep up with 
what they.do. 

MR. JENNINGS: 
Mr. Phillips? 


How about you, 


W. L. PHILLIPS (Social Circle, 
Ga.): My waste on the drawing is 
so small [ cannot weigh it. Ap- 
plause). I run my drawing roils 


93 revolutions per minute, and they 
don't make it. Practically we make 
no waste at the drawing frame. |! 
don't suppose it would be 20 pounds 
a week. 
QUESTION: Do you attribute that 
to low speed? 
MR. PHILLIPS: 
low speed. 
QUESTION: 
your drawing? 
MR. PHILLIPS: 
OUESTION: 
lap wejgh? 
MR. PHILLIPS: 42% 


I attribute it to 
How do you clean 


As it runs out. 
How much does your 


more or 
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Manufacturing Company 
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Allis-Chalmers Steam Turbine and Alternator 


Steam Turbines for 
Industrial Plants 


Allis - Chalmers Turbo - Generator, 
2300 volts, 314 Amp., 3-phase, 60- 
cycle, 3600 R. P. M. in a nationally 
known industrial plant in Detroit, is 
but one of the many successful in- 
dustrial installations. 


units are built in sizes ranging from 200 kw. up. 
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OUESTION: 
use? 

MR. PHILLIP: 
less. 

ROBERT W. PHILIP (Secretary): 
How many in the house creel a 
whole frame at a time? (Quile a 
number). 

MR. JENNINGS: To get an argu- 
ment started on that line, has any- 
body made a test on the breaking 
streneth of yarn as to whether il 
makes a difference whether you 
creel a whole frame at a time, or as 
is runs out? 

ROBERT W. PHILIP (Secretary): 
One mill man said that they con- 
trolled waste on the drawing frames 
by creeling all at one time. Maybe 
the representative of that mill can 
explain more in detail why creeling 
all at one time controls his wasle. 

MR. GLASS (of the Shawmu! 
Mill): We creel all at one time. 

QUESTION: What is the speed 
of your drawing? 

QUESTION: How do you figure 
that euts your waste down? 

MR. GLASS: We try to run our 
cams so it comes out. We run it 
through, and clean it off, break il 
off. We break them off straight, 
and it runs on through. 

W. L. PHILLIPS (Social Circle): 
How can you by creeling your draw- 
ings all at one time make every 
drawing cam run out the same? 

MR. GLASS: We run it as near 
as we can. Then we break it off. 

MR. PHILLIPS: You piece your 
laps back together? 

MR. GLASS: Yes sir. 

MR. PHILLIPS: What advantage 
do you think you gain by creeling 
all at one time? 

MR. GLASS: We get an even 
sliver. 

MR. PHILLIPS: Where the ends 
are spliced together, you let them 
go on back in? 

MR. GLASS: Yes sir. 

MR. PHILLIPS: Would you not 
get some unevenness from that? 

MR. GLASS: No sir: we do not. 

MR. JENNINGS: What is your 
practice, Mr. Batson? 

MR. BATSON (Columbus, Ga.): 
We creel the whole frame at one 
time. We creel these cams in one 
delivery. 

MR. JONES (Augusta): Do you 
man you creel in one delivery on 
finished drawing? 

MR. BATSON: Yes. 

MR. PHILLIPS: If you will let me 
explain myself a little bit on that 
drawing waste, I wou!d like to state 
that I only use on process of draw- 
ing. I was only talking about one, 
when I made the statement about 
the waste. We only use one pro- 
cess of drawing. That would actual- 
ly. cut it down about half, 

W. H. EPPS (Jefferson, Ga.): Do 
you ever have any ends come down 


What ounce do you 


14-ounce more or 


at all? Laughter). 

MR. PHILLIPS: I had 14 last week 
(Applause). 

J. A.-SORRELLS (Gainesville): 


What about the fellow, that has two 
processes and two hundred deliver- 
ies? We have not the advantages 
that they have, who have small de- 
liveries. We would like to know 
what about the fellow, that has 200 
deliveries, one or two processes, and 
what speed and what waste and 
how he controls his waste problem 
on drawing frames? 

MR. JENNINGS: Is anybody in the 
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crowd in that fix? No response). 
I don't believe we have anybody in 
that shape, that is, that creels the 
whole frame at one time. 

C. R. BRUMBY (Cedartown): We 
have 186 deliveries, and we creel it 
as it runs out. I don’t think a mee'- 
ing of this kind is worth anything 
unless it brings up an argument. | 
believe, when you creel your draw- 
ing as it runs out, that you make less 
waste. If you will piece those ends 
in, you have an automatic stop, and, 
when your drawing runs out, you 
hrow the ends over, and piece it up, 
and twist it together. I really be- 
l.eve that there is less waste made, 
and you have  =~»better breaking 
strength by creeling your drawing 
as it runs out. 

MR. JENNINGS: Has anybody else 
besides Mr. Glass got any objection 
to this? 

A MEMBR: I don’t creel mine all 
al one time and have one process of 
drawing. Drawing frame hands are 
not all perfect. In run mine as low 
as I can get it, and piece them up. 
I don't turn up the pieces. I issue 
them two cams, and I get more 
waste than when by creeling one 
cam ata time. 

MR. JENNINGS: Let's go ahead 
with the next question, now which 
is No. 5, and is as follows: 


“Is it advantageous to use. docking 
system for singlings and doublings 
against speeder and intermediate 
hands, and a bonus for spinners who 
take out oily bobbins, lumps, slugs, 
bad roving, and so forth? What 
method do you use?” 


How many in the room use the 
docking system? ‘Very few). 

MR. JONES (Augusta): Has any- 
body any method of control of waste 
between intermediates and speed- 
ers? 

D. R. SENN: We use the docking 
system all the way through. We pay 
a half a cent apiece to the spinners, 
who catch these things. We dock 
the speeder and intermediate hands 
a nickle apiece, and we pay a half 
a cent apiece to those, who catch 
them. 

A MEMBER: I jus! want to say in 
support of Mr. Senn that I know 
that that is a good arrangement on 
the goods we are making. Before 
we began that arrangement—we 
were making 96-64 jeans—we caught 
all kinds of mistakes, and all kinds 
of complaints came in about oil in 
the cloth, and different sizes of yard, 
and so forth. Since we have started 
that we have not had 50 per cent of 
the trouble we had. Although it 
may be a little bit hard, it gets re- 
sults, and in making the kind of 
c.oth we are making, and selling it 
fo particular people in New York, 
we have to be careful and have it 
done right. 

We don't have any trouble with 
the help on account of this. Now 
{ don't like to dock anybody. I don't 
like to dock weavers, bul we have 
got to do something. We ean’t have 
a man comimg back to us every day 
or two and saying “Here is a piece of 
cloth sent back from so and so.” We 
have got to adopt some system. We 
don't like to do il, but we have got 
fo do something. Since we have 
adopted it we dont have that 
trouble. 

QESTION: What does this docking 
amount to? 


66 UALITY’”’ isa stale word these 


days. That’s why the Ladew 
man says mighty little about the 


quality of Ladew belting but invites 
you to test it by putting a Ladew belt 
on your toughest drive. That’s 
where the real quality talk comes 
out. 


By the way! 


Have you read the 
Ladew Proof Book’’ 


--a few words and a 
lot of pictures of typ- 
ical Ladew Belting 


records. Send for a 


copy. 


EDW. R. A 1) KW Inc. 


29 Murray St., New York City 
BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 
Since 1835 
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Chicago, Ill. 


EDW. R. LADEW CO., Inc. 
29 Murray St., New York, U. S. A. 


Please send me a copy of “The Proof Book” and full in- 
formation about Ladew Leather Belting. 
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ANSWER: We have some that 
get by with 15 cents, and some as 
high as 80 cents. 

W. ©. HARDY (Berrytown, Ga): 
| was brought up under a very strict 
superintendent. He is no longer 
living, but he was very strict, 
and I have known nothing all my 
life but taking punches from the 
superintendent; but I have long 
since learned that it is a mighty 
bad policy to start a docking system, 
in order to produce good work. I! 
have never been able to do it. I 
have never worked in very many 
mills. About three would cover my 
territory. I have been in my pres- 
ent position 11 years. When I went 
there, they were bringing down two 
and three doff boxes every evening. 
I started a docking system, and it 
was not long before | saw it was 
getling worse. Then I decided I 
would do something. I| did away 
with the docking system, and adopt- 
ed a rule that, if they couldnt do 
good work, I would get shed of them, 
and get somebody, that could. There 
are plenty of people, that can do it 
right. It took me about five years 
to get the system we have got now, 
but we don’t have any trouble now. 
We are selling yarns to very partic- 
ular people, and we don’t average 
over one complaint a month. I don't 
expect. One complaint a month 
would cover it. If the hands won't 
do what you want done, get rid of 
them and get somebody that will. I 
never was in favor of docking. 

H. C. WILLIAMS LaFayette): We 
tried every way we could to keep 
the oily bobbins, lumps, slugs, and 
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had roving out. We found a pretty 
good way to dock. We dock the 
overseer of the card room and spin- 
ning room, when it shows up in the 
cloth—not in money but in words! 

W. L. PHILLIPS Social Circle, 
Ga.): We don’t use a docking Ssys- 
tem. We mark speeder hand's rov- 
ing with a different colored chalk. 
The singlings and doublings in the 
evening are marked up on a board. 
When a hand get too much, he is 
jacked up. When he gets a low 
percentage, he is complimented. 
That's the only system we work. We 
still have doublings and singlings 
and we have oily bobbins, but we 
don't dock, 

MR. JENNINGS: Just referring to 
my brothers’s remarks over there, I 
would say that it is almost impos- 
sible to get a man to take out any 
appreciable amount of bad work. I 
cannot stand much knocking. We 
hate the word docking, and our sys- 
tem in our mill is that we pay a 
premium for good work, and they 
don’t get that premium, if they don't 
do good work. Our room pays 
about $30.00 a week in premiums. I 
too keep an account on the board, 
marking if up. If it runs over a 
certain amount, the speeder hand 
has simply got to improve. I dont 
think it is possible to get bad work 
out. of the spinning room without 
paying them for the time they lose 
out. 

MR. JONES (Augusta): You mean 
you pay a premium in the spinning 
room or carding room or both? 

ANSWER: The card room. We 
pay a certain price for first class 


work, If they don’t get that first 
class work, then they don’t get the 
premium. The premiums that my 
spinners get will total $30.00°a week. 

MR. JONES: You pay a premium 
in both departments? 

ANSWER: Yes. 

OUBRSTION: Do you pay 
speeder hands a premium too? 

A MEMBER: The total of premi- 
ums to his spinners for bad work 
they take out against the card room 
he says is around $30.00 a week. 

MR. JENNINGS: They get a half 
cent each. 

MR. JONES: You mean a half a 
cent for very bad place they take 
out? 

ANSWER: Yes, and that is charg- 
ed back against our card room cost. 

R. BRUMBY (Cedartown): Sev- 
eral years ago we started to making 
warp yarn, and the lumps and slugs 
gave us a good deal of trouble. We 
started a bonus system in the spin- 
ning department. We started out 
paying a half a cent apiece, and we 
found in a very few weeks that our 
premiums were running up more 
than our wages, We cut that down 
to a quarter of a cent apiece. 

We don't dock anybody for bad 
work. The only thing we do is to 
take those lumps and slugs and what 
not back into the room and the feed- 
er and intermediate and _ slubber 
hands must straighten out that bad 
work. We pay spinners a quarter of 
a cent apiece for any lumps or slugs 
they find. I! is a bonus system in- 
stead of a docking system. The only 
thing that these speeder, intermedi- 
ate and s!ubber hands have to 
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to straighten it out, and we charge 
that bonus back to the card room. 

MR. BOWES: What do they do 
with black oil slugs, that come from 
the drawing frame to the cards? 
How do they manage that? 

MR. BRUMBY: We don't dock for 
black oil. 

MR. JENNINGS: 
the sixth question. 
tion is: 

“Are your spinners required to 
pull off waste from the speeder bob- 
bins, or is this waste handled by a 
bobbin-cleaning machine? Which 
method do you use, and why? 

How many men in the crowd are 
using bobbin-cleaning machines for 
c'eaning your speeder bobbins? 

Evidently very few people were 
listening, for only three raised their 
hands). 

MR. JENNINGS: 
three? 

A VOICE: I don’t think they heard 
the question, Mr. Jennings. 

MR. JENNINGS: Well, I will read 
it again: 

How many men in the crowd are 
using bobbin-cleaning machines to 
clean your speeder bobbins? Twelve! 
Well, that’s more like it. 

Now these fellows, that are not 
using them—have they got any par- 
ticular reason why they don’t use 
them? 

MR. BOWES: I don’t use them. 
If you put the proper clothing on, 
you won't have any trouble—put 
your tension leathers where they 
won't bear too heavy on the wires. 

MR. HAMPTON: We never have 

(Continued on Page 34) 


Now let's go to 
The sixth ques- 


What? Just 


HAZLETON — 


Have You Dobby Looms: 


—If so you should be weaving 


RAYON 


It is mot necessary to buy expensive winding machinery. 


Let us help you get started. The running of our own weave 
plants on fancies enables us to offer valuable assistance to 


— anxious to participate in the increased profits afforded by 
yon. 


We are 


prepared to deliver Rayon or Silk in all forms ready for the loom. 


DUPLAN 


SILK CORPORATION 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 


Southern Office 


JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


New York Office 
135 MADISON AVE. 


Mills at 


DORRANCETON 


NANTICOKE, PA. 
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Tycos 
System of SLASHER CON TROL 


will (1) Increase loom production 


(2) Decrease the labor cost of 
weaving 


(3) Improve the quality of the 
product 


(4) Secure uniformity of weight in 
the goods 


(5) Decrease the cost of size mix- 
ture. 


This is not a mere unsupported statement. We 
know that Tycos System of Slasher Control will do these 
things for you, because they have done them for some 
of the largest mills in the United States. 


Would economies such as those outlined above be 
of interest to you? Then write to us today, briefly out- 
lining your slasher equipment and we will make our 
recommendations. No obligation on your part. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. &. A. 
Canadian Plant, Tycos Building, Toronto 


anufacturing Distributors in Great Britain 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London 


COS Temperature 


Instruments 


INDICATING - RECORDING CONTROLLING 


} 
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Contest on Carding 


The recent announcement that we 
will conduct a contest for the best 
practical article on the subject, 
“The Fine Points of Carding,” has 
created much interest and we have 
a number of requests for further 
information regarding the contest. 

Publication of the articles will be 
begun May 5, our first issue in that 
month, but all articles must be 
mailed not later than May ist. 

The subject, “The Fine Points of 
Carding,” will include everything 
that has a hearing on the operation 
of a cotton card, such as details of 
card clothing, grinding, setting and 
operating cards. 

The: prize for the best artic‘e will 
be $25, while those for second and 
third best will be $15 and $10. 

The judges will be practical mill 
men, none of whom will know the 
identity of the writers of the va- 
rious articles until after their se- 
lections have been made. 

We want a large number of men 
to enter the contest. Much improve- 
ment in the carding process has 
been noted in recent years and men 
who have made a special study of 
improving their carding will have 
an opportunity to give their ideas. 

The rules governing the contest 
are as follows: 


Contest Rules. 
1. Articles must not be longer 
than three full columns. 
2. Articles must be signed with 
assumed ‘names but the real name 


and address of the writer must be 
known to us. 


3. The subject, The Fine Points 
of Carding, will inelude anything 
that has a bearing upon the opera- 
tion of cotton cards. 

4. Articles must be original and 
articles that include paragraphs or 
sections copied from other articles 
on this subject will be thrown out. 
The contestants and all of our read- 
ers will be requested to call our 
attention to any articles that show 
evidence of having been copied. 


®. Articles will be published by us 
in the order received and the judges 
will be instructed that where two 
are of equal merit the decision shall 
be given to the one received first. 
It is therefore advisable to mail ar- 
ticles as early as possible. 

6. In mentioning machinery the 
name of the maker can not be given. 
This rule will not apply to special 
machinery or attachments that have 
no competitors. 

7. Articles which are received 
after May 1, 1927, will not be con- 
sidered in the contest. 

8. The contest will be decided by 
seven practical men who, acting in- 
dependently of each other, will read 
the articles and give us their opin- 
ion relative to which is the best and 
second best. A vote for first place 
will count one (1) and a vote for 
second place will count one-half 


(44). 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week. 
Do not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 
writer. We will take care of that part of it —Edstor. 


9 The article receiving the larg- 
est number of the judges’ votes will 
be declared the winner and its 
writer will receive $25.00. The 
writer of the article which receives 
the second largest vote will receive 
$15.00, and of the third best, $10.00. 

The writer of the best practical! 
article contributed to this contest 
will receive $25. 

The second prize will be $15 and 
the third prize $10. 


Cloth Expanders. 
Editor: 

What is the best method to use in 
expanding cloth at washing ma- 
chines, dryers and at dyeing ma- 
chines. 

Ex. 


Fast Roving Ring Rail. 


Editor: 

Is there any advantage in speed- 
ing up all my ring rails or traverse 
motions so they will travel up and 
down twice as fast as they are now 
doing? I have heard that some mlils 
are doing this with good results. 

Traverse. 


Production on Twisters. 


Editor: 

What is the best and quickest way 
to figure the production on twist- 
ers? Production. 


Fastening Spinning Tape. 


Editor: 

I would like to ask through your 
Discussion Department for the best 
method of fastening spinning tape 
logether to give best results. 

Tape. 


Changing the Weave. 


Editor: 

I would like space to ask for the 
following information: 

In changing from a 68x72 weave 
to a 64x64 weave how much differ- 
ence will there be in the contrac- 
tion per 100 looms in yards? What 
settings should whip roll, sand rol- 
ler and harness have to avoid as 
much of this contraction as possi- 
ble? Should I use the same gear 
for cut marks on 64x64 weave as I 


do for. 68x72? My yardage is too 
much for the rolls, that is on 64x64 
there are too many yards from one 
cut mark to the other, have the 
same size on 64x64 as on 68x72. The 
yarn number is 30s and 40s. 
Hunter. 


Cloudy Carding. 


Editor: 

Going further into the question of 
cloudy carding, as recently discuss- 
ed in this department, I find that 
cloudy carding comes largely from 
licker-ins and is very hard to stop 
on some cards, owing to the bite 
being so far from the feed plate tc 
the feed roll. In other words, on 
some cards you will see the cotton 
being delivered by the licker-in in 
flakes to the cylinder. I would like 
to know if any one has tried speed- 
ing up the licker-in and with what 
results. I would also like to ask 
what is the best speed for a licker- 
in with eylinder running 165 r. p. m. 

I believe that the men who find 
cloudy carding on some cards and 
good work on others will find by 
looking under the licker-in that the 
cloudy work is on cards that are 
delivering the cotton in flakes. 

Ohio Valley. 


Answer to X41. 


Editor: 

Considering X41's question regard- 
ing yarns of No. 14% for insulating 
work, and the amount of turns per 
inch elasticity and twist contraction. 
Parlez does not state for what kind 
insulation this yarn is used. 

Fourteen and one-halfs yarn is 
used for certain kinds of insulations 
in plied yarns as follows: 


Turns 
Yarn of Twist Elas- Con- 
No. Perin. ticity traction 


144%2—2-ply 13 244% 
14%4—3-ply 5% 2% % 
1444—3-ply 14 5% 10 % 
14%—4-ply 8% T% 5 % 

Laboratory. 


Answer to Bobbin. 


Editor: 

Bobbin wants to know how many 
yards of yarn, sizing 90-2 ply after 
being hard twisted, can be wound 


on a bobbin of one-inch barrel, six- 
inch traverse, and with 41%-inch 
rings. Will say that he should be 
able to wind on a bobbin of the size 
he mentions a little over 8,000 yards 
and not have too much tension. 
Spartanburg. 


Answer to Twist. 


Editor: 

When changing a tooth of twist 
or of draft, Twist wants to know if 
it always amounts to the same 
thing? We are obliged to say, no! 
There is a vast difference between 
changing one tooth here, and one 
tooth on a different system of 
frames or of gearing. For example, 
suppose your gear has 25 teeth, 
what amount of change have you 
made in draft or twist by changing 
one tooth? The answer is 4 per 
cent because you are four teeth to 
the undred teeth. But now suppose 
your gear has 50 teeth—what then? 
If you change one tooth larger or 
smaller when the gears have 50 
teeth, the change will amount to 
only 2 per cent because only two 
teeth per hundred teeth are being 
changed. See the point? 

Geardom. 


Answer to Student. 


Editor: 

Student puts up one of the most 
interesting questions ever asked in 
these columns. It is the first ques- 
tion ever asked in these columns 
upon this interesting point in re- 
gard to twisting single yarns on 
twisters a second time, and what 
becomes of the turns of twist per 
inch which was originally put in. 
“Student” says if he twists No. 15s 
yarn 20 turns per inch on spinning 
frames, and then twists it on the 
twister in the reverse direction 10 
turns per inch, what action does it 
have on the original 20 turns per 
inch put in on the spinning frames? 

I have noticed this question with 
keen interest, because I have stud- 
ied this matter myself, and I pro- 
pose to answer Student's good ques- 
tion as follows: 

When he takes the 15s yarn, 
which he has spun with 20 turns 
per inch, and twists it into a ply 
in the reverse direction on twisters 
with 10 turns per inch, he has liter- 
ally taken out 10 turns of the origi- 
nal twist in the single yarn, but he 
has also retwisted these 10 turns 
per inch around the two-ply twisted 
yarn. In other words, he has cre- 
ated a new system of yarn which 
will have two kinds of twisting. 
There will be 10 turns of twist per 
inch left of the original 20 turns per 
inch put into the single yarn. Each 
strand of the two-ply will have 40 
turns of twist per inch left, and in 
addition thereto, there will have 
been added 10 turns per inch by the 
reversed twisting process into two- 
ply. This binds the two strands to- 
gether into a cord which will have 
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a total turns of twist per inch as 
follows: 

No. 1 strand, 10 turns per inch; 
No. 2 strand, 10 turns per inch; the 
combined two strands, 10 turns per 
inch; making a total of 30 turns per 
inch in the two-ply. As the final 
10 turns are reversed and opposed 
to the twist in the single yarn it 
reinforces the structure. This is 
what makes ply yarns stronger than 
single yarns, even if some of the 
original twist has been taken out 
of the single yarn. A nice little ex- 
periment may be performed by any- 
body to prove how this works out 
as follows: Take two strands of 
differently colored yarns and twist 
them together with 20 turns of twist 
per inch. Now, double these in‘o 
two-ply by putting in 20 turns per 
inch of reversed twist. Now, fasten 
both ends so that they cannot twist 
nor untwist. Then cut away one of 
the strands and remove it by un- 
winding same from the other strand 
which is still fastened at both ends. 
When this has been done it will 
have been found that the original 
20 turns of twist put into the single 
strand has entirely disaappeared. 

Carrying this experiment: further- 
more, we will take the single yarn 
which has 20 turns of twist per 
inch, twist this into two-ply with 
10 turns of reversed twist, and then 
take this two-ply and double it 
again, and twist it 5 turns per inch 
in the reversed direction to the first 
twisting process and which will be 
in the same direction again as the 
spinning twisting was done in the 
single yarn. What will then be the 
final twisting effect and relationship 
of the combination. The two strands 
of single yarn will come back to the 
point of 15 turns each. 

The two strands of two-ply each 
which had 10 turns of reversed twist 
per inch will come back to 5 turns 
each, and the final twisting of the 
six ends twisted back together, as 
five turns per inch, will make a to- 
fal of 15 turns per inch for each of 
the four single strands assembled. 
Each of the two-ply strands return 
to 5 turns per inch on account of 
the third twisting process having 
removed 5 turns from the second 
twisting process of 10 turns each, 
ond the final twisting proces sadds 
five turns per inch. Thus we will 
have a total of 15+154+154+15+5+5 
+5—75 turns per inch for the entire 
combination of the four = single 
threads twisted into 15-2 redoubled 
fo make 15-4 cable laid, and twisted 
three different times. 


New DuPont Dye 


The dyestuffs department of the 
E. IL. du Pont de Nemours & Co. are 
placing on the market a new acid 
red, Pontacy!l Red 4R, which is par- 
ticularly suitable for the carpet 
trade and because of its very high 
concentration, in addition to excel- 
lent fastness, will be most welcome 
for printing carpet yarn. However, 
it is also suitable for dyeing yarn 
or ladies’ dress goods in the piece. 

It dyes vivid shades of red on 
wool. Its solubility is such that it 
is suitable for machine dyeing. It 
can be used in combination with 
other acid colors, as it dyes quite 
evenly. 
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Pontacy!l Red 4R is very fast to 
acids and rubbing and is fast to 
light, ranking with the better acid 
reds in this respect. It also shows 
good resistance to water, steaming, 
ammonia, ironing and perspiration. 


Report Cleaning Process for 
Sledded Cotton 


Lubbock, Tex. — Suecessful tests 
have been made by the Taylor Gin 
Company, near Littlefield, of an in- 
vention designed to separate trash, 
burrs and stalks from sledded cot- 
ton, according to reports reaching 
here. Because of the tremendous 
‘nerease in this method of harvest - 
ing the fiber in the Southwest dur- 
ing the past season, this information 
is causing considerable interest. 

The machine is said to be similar 
except in one way to the regular gin 
stand. It consists of conveyers which 
feed cotton into the saws, which are 
so arranged that the whole cotton is 
ioken through. Instead of the sta 
tionary rib and brush found on the 
regular gin saw, the machine is 
equipped with a revolving rib and 
brush which throws the stalks in a 
saw brush that removes the staple 
and seeds into the conveyer to the 
gin stand. 

While the gin was able to handle 
only about one bale of sledded cot- 
ton in an hour, before the extractor 
or separator was installed, it is now 
said to be able to turn out an aver- 
age of nearly four bales an hour. 

The cotton is not thoroughly 
cleaned by extractor, but is cleaned 
almost to the point of hand-picked 
cotton, turning out a product that 
is easily handled by the gin stands. 


Record Consumption Of 
Cotton During February 


The cotton mills of this country 
consumed cotton at a highed daily 
rate in February than in any pre- 
vious month on record, according to 
the Garside Cotton Service of Bos- 
ton. They spun 27,400 bales per day 
in February, against 26,300 m Jan- 
uary and 26,300 in February last 
year. 

“Present indications are that con- 
sumption will continue on a high 
level, as the mills are well sold for 
varying periods running from two 
to five months and are carrying light 
stocks of goods. This past week, the 
cloth market was quieter than re- 
cently in the gray goods division, 
but this was considered natural 
after the recent heavy buying. Fin- 
ished goods continued to sell well. 
While it is not to be expected that 
consumption will be maintained at 
the current rate over a yearly pe- 
riod, it is worth nothing that on this 
basis the country would use 7,700,000 
bales of all cottons or about 7,400,000 
of American cotton in a full year. 

“The easing in cotfon and the 
great volume of production of goods 
are leading to conservatism among 
goods buyers as to purchasing, 
against long future requirements. At 
the same time, the relative cheap- 
ness of cotton and goods and the 
broad movement of goods into con- 
sumption are resulting in sustained 
buying, particularly on finished 
goods. 
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The Cotton Producer, The Cotton Manufacturer and the Mc Nary-Haugenbill 


(Editorial Note.—We do not agree with 
the conclusions reached by Dr. Kilgore, 
but are publishing his article as showing 
the other viewpoint.) 

HE economic disparity of agricul- 

ture in comparison with manu- 
facturing, industry in general, busi- 
ness and organized labor is so great 
that the veto of the farm relief bill 
by the President leaves the agricul- 
tural problem as the main economic 
issue before the country, and a 
major political issue. 

On all hands it is agreed that the 
farming industry is slipping. As a 
whole, it. has gone through seven 
continuogsS lean years, and condi- 
tions point to an eighth like year just 
ahead. In that time the farmers of 
the country, according to the rec- 
ords of the Federal Government, 
have lost two billion dollars annu- 
ally, or fourteen billion the past 
seven years because of the lower 
purchasing power of farm products, 
the things the farmer had to sell, 
in comparison with the purchasing 
power of non-agricultural products. 
This amounts in effect to a contri- 
bution of fourteen billion dollars by 
agriculture to business and industry, 
and has helped to make business 
aand industry the most prosperous 
this country has ever known. This 
handicap of the farmer at present 
is about twenty per cent. In the 
seven years just past it has aver- 


By Dr. B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C., President of the North Carolina Cotton 
Growers Association. 


aged from twelve to thirty per cent. 
This disadvantage in purchasing 
power, together with a lack of bar- 
gaining power which has existed at 
the same time, constitute the basis 
of the very difficult farm situation 
now existing, and which the pro- 
posed farm surplus control legisla- 
tion is intended to gradually reme- 
dy. No business or industry can 
stand the handicap that the farming 
industry has been and is now labor- 
ing under and exist, much less 
thrive. 

When considered as a long time 
program, the cotton producer and 
the cotton manufacturer have prob- 
lems in common and interests in 
common. The cotton farmer this 
year is selling his cotton at around 
one-third below the cost of produc- 
tion. Around sixty per cent of this 
cotton is going to foreign mills at a 
corresponding loss in invested and 
operating capital and purchasing 
power of the cotton grower, and 
with a corresponding gain to the 
foreign countries taking this cotton. 
We are not a wise business people 
to produce and sell cotton this way. 
Between now and the convening of 
the next Congress there is plenty of 
time for impartial and careful con- 


sideration of the farm situation in 
all of the aspects upon its real mer- 
its and without prejudice or politi- 
cal bias. 

The cotton manufacturing indus- 
try generally opposed the farm re- 
lief bill in the last days of the re- 
cent Congress on the belief, seem- 
ingly, that it would affect the cotton 
manufacturing industry unfavora- 
bly. This wes based on the fear of 
the possible dumping of surplus 
cotton on foreign markets at lower 
prices than it would be sold to our 
home manufacturers, and to the 
equalization fee as making this pos- 
sible. This fear is entirely without 
foundation. 

As there is no tariff on cotton 
there could be no dumping of sur- 
plus or other cotton on foreign mar- 
kets at lower prices than would 
prevail. on our domestic markets. 
Certainly there is no thought in the 
minds of those advocating this form 
of legislation that it would operate 
in this way as regards cotton, and I 
cannot conceive of how it could 
operate so that there would be any 
price advantage for foreign spin- 
ners over domestic spinners. . In 
other words, the relative price of 
cotton on home and foreign markets 


would be the same under the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill principle as exists 
at present. The equalization fee 
could not be used or applied in any 
way that would change this present 
relationship of foreign and domestic 
prices. Any effect that it may have 
upon the price of cotton to the 
spinner would be equal whether cot- 
ton was consumed at home or ex- 
ported. As around sixty per cent of 
American production of cotton goes 
to foreign countries, there could be 
no inducement for the sale of our 
surplus cotton to foreign markets at 
a lower price than to home mar- 
kets, as the sale of this surplus at 
a lower price on foreign markets 
would make the price not only of 
the surplus but of our other cotton 
sold on foreign markets, and in this 
way would lower the price of all 
cotton sold on foreign markets, 
which is the main portion of our 
cotton crop. If only a small amount 
of our cotton went to foreign mar- 
kets, the surplus might be: sold on 
those markets at a lower price than 
at home, but this could not be done 
to advantage with the foreign mar- 
kets being our main markets for 
cotton. The equalization fee would 
be colleeted on the entire crop, and 
if this were used to make up the 
loss on cotton sold at a lower price 
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THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


C. B. TILER, Greenville, 8. C. 
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VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver's Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


shipments. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Soutern Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 


It means good 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bldg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCHESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 
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Spinners’ Meeting At Union 


The meetine of the Spinners’ Di- 
vision of fhe Southern Textile As- 
sociation, held on Wednesday at 
Union, 8S. C., was well attended and 
the discussion of spinning problems 
developed much interesting and 
valuable information. 

Carl R. Harris, chairman of the 
Spinners’ Division, led the discus- 
sion, making use of the information 
collected through a large number 
of questionnaires that he recen!ly 
sent the members. 

The fact that the meeting was 
held on Wednesday did not allow 
time to publish a detailed account 
in this issue. A full report covering 
the technical discussion will appear 
next week. 


Further Comments On 
Sledded Cotton 


By F. Gordon Cobb. 


NASMUGH as the article, “Is Sled- 

ded Cotton a New Menace to Cot- 
ton Mills.” was not thoroughly un- 
derstood by some of the people who 
read it, as shown from some of the 
letters which I have received, I 
wish to take this method of clearing 
the minds of some of the people who 
did not seem to thoroughly under- 
stand it. 

Some seemed to think that sled- 
ded cotton contained an excessive 
amount of trash. This is true, if 
does contain quite an excessive 
amount of trash, but with the im- 
proved opening and cleaning ma- 
chines we are able to eliminate most 
of this trash and make a fairly 
clean piece of goods out of trashy 
Western cotton. 

The real thought, however, con- 
nected with sledded cotton is that 
in gathering this cotton by sleds it 
gathers up stalks and bolls; also in 
pulling bolis off the stalk oftentimes 
the bark of the stalk will skin off in 
long strips, and these long strips of 
hark from the cotton stalk cannol 
be taken out or separated from the 
ginned or lint cotton. 

The bark of the cotton stalk is 
composed of two layers as is the 
skin of a person. The bark or outer 
layer can be pulverized through the 
beating processes and the majority 
of this outer layer will come out in 
waste by the time the cotton leaves 
the cards. 

The inner layer, however, is a 
mass of long, slick, strong fiber as 
strong as sisal or jute and we have 
no machine whatever that will take 
these long fibers from the cotton, 
and most any mill man knows what 
will happen if he should tear up his 
cotton bagging and let it go in with 
his mixing of cotton. 

Now, not only does sledded cotton 
require more beating to remove the 
trash than does the same grade of 
cotton gathered in the regular way, 
but due to this excess beating or 
cleaning process the cotton fibers of 
sledded cotton are much weaker 
than are the fibers of cotton of the 
same grade gathered in the regular 
way. 

As stated above, the long strong, 
slick fibers of the inner layer of the 
bark which is found in sledded cot- 
ton cannot be removed by the gins, 
neither ean it be removed by hori- 
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zontal or vertical openers nor by 
any of the preparatory machinery, 
consequently these long fibers go 
through all the processes until it 
reaches the spinning frame where it 
will not draw lke fibers of cotton, 
and there it knocks the end down. 

A number of tests on sledded cot- 
fon have shown that thirty to forty 
per cent of the ends down were 
caused by the long, strong fiber of 
the inner layer of the bark which is 
present in the sledded cotton. 

Very likely this method of gath- 
ering cotton is in the West to s‘ay, 
and will soon be in the South, inas- 
much as it means a saving to the 
farmer of from $3 to $15 per bale, 
depending on price of cotton. 


With the searcity and high wages 
demanded by cotton pickers and 
when a bale of colton can be sled- 
ded for about $2.50 (as reported 
from the West) you cannot blame a 
farmer for sledding cotton. There- 
fore, mills must meet the new con- 
ditions and as sledded cotton brings 
up a problem we have never had in 
cotton before many mills are run- 
ning the cotton not knowing what it 
is costing them. 

Our research work has shown 
that a mill will have more ends 
down when running sledded cotton 
than it will have when running the 
same grade of picked cotton, there- 
fore, the sledded cotton is not worth 
as much to a miil as picked cotton. 

This is the information we wished 
to get to the mill presidents and 
treasurers who buy cotton. 


M. L. O. E. Club Meeting 


Union, 8S. C.—The M. L. O. E. Club, 
composed of the superintendents 
and overseers of the Monarch group 
of mills, held an enjoyable meeting 
at the community building last Fri- 
day night. All second hands of the 
different mills were invited guests 
of the overseers. 

The meeting was presided over 
by C. W. Cain, president of the club, 
and after the preliminary remarks, 
the members were served an elab- 
orate dinner by the ladies of the 
Monarch Mills. Special guests were 
5. B. White, pastor of the Meth- 
odist church; C. B. Prince, pastor 
of the Baptist church, and J. C. 
Neville, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church, all of whom made instruc- 
tive talks. 

Following the dinner, C. W. Cain, 
club president and superintendent 
of Excelsior Mill, called on T. M. 
McNeille, superintendent of Mon- 
arch Mills, to explain the purpose 
of the club. Mr. MeNeille outlined 
the work of the club, showing that 
it functions along the same line of 
work as the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation. Following Mr. MecNeille, 
John 8S. Lockman compared in a 
very interesting manner, textile 
conditions of 30 years ago and to- 
day. 

This was the annual meeting of 
the club. Other meetings are held 
monthly and much practical value 
is derived from the technical work. 

The following were present: Over- 
seers and second hands in the Mon- 
arch plant, Union, S. C.—E. P. Me- 
Whirter, master mechanic: J. M. 
Bates, cloth room: J. H. Nichols, 
spinner; J. B. Wood, weaver: A. L. 

(Continued on Page 27) 


Oil emulsified by Oakite 
magnified 1000 diameters 


Oakite emulsifies 
even mineral oils! 


lubricating oil, picked up by 


goods during carding, spinning, and 
weaving, as well as other oils used in process- 
ing, are removed most efficiently — com- 
pletely, quickly, economically—with OAKITE. 


For mineral oils must be cmulsife/. They cannot 
be removed by chemical action—saponification. 


And OAKITE is an efficient emulsifying agent. This 
superior detergent, used as an assist in wet- finishing 
operations, breaks mineral oils up into countless 
small particles, lifts these particles from the fabric 
to which they are adhering, and causes them to pass 
into solution. /n this way, thorough cleansing and 
complete, free rinsing are assured. As a result, 
goods take the dye more evenly, and have an un- 
usually clean, soft finish. Oil odors are eliminated. 


Our booklet No. 997 gives formulas for obtaining 
improved results in kier-boiling, soaping, scouring 
and similar operations. Write for a copy. 


OAKITE IS MANUFACTURED ONLY RY 


OAKITE PRODUCTS INC., 38 Thames Streer. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.) 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, Allentown, Pa., *Atianta, Ga., Altoona, Pa., Baltimore 
Ala., “Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, Buffalo. Camden, 
*Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, O.. *Dallas. *Davenport, 
*Dayton, *Denver, Des Moines, *Detrvit, Erie. Flint, Mich.., 
Cal., *Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Hartford, *Indianapolis. 
*Jac ksounville, Fla., *Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Ky.. 
*Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Montreal, New ark, Newburgh, 
a New Haven, *New York, *Oakland. Cal., *Omaha. 
Neb., Philade iphia, *Pittsburg, Portland, Me.. Port- 
land, Ore.., Providence, Reading, *Rochester, 
Rockford, Rock Island, *San Francisco, 
“Seattle, *St. Louis, South Bend, Ind., 
Springfield, Iil., Syracuse, *Toledo, 
*Toronto, *Tuisa, Okla., Utica. *Van- 
couver, B. C., Williamsport, Pa.., 
Worcester. 
*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 
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NATIONAL SOLANTINE BROWN R 


NEW direct dye useful for 

the production of mode 
shades on half wool and half silk 
fabrics, leaving the animal fibres 
but slightly stained. 


Of good fastness to light, and of 
excellent fastness to perspiration, 
organic acids and rubbing. Dyes 
level and is applicable in all types 
of dyeing machines. 


Product samples with dyeing direc- 
tions are available at any of our 
branches. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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Faults in Cotton Rayon Fabrics 


LTHOUGH cellulose (viscose) 

rayon in combination with cot- 
ton lends itself admirably to the 
production of pleasing and durable 
fabrics, it is only by careful aften- 
tion. to details of the individual 
processes of manufacture that en- 
tirely satisfactory fabrics are ob- 
tainable. Even but a cursory exam- 
ination of dyed and finished cotton 
rayon fabrics reveals only too fre- 
quently defects in the silk present 
which are more often due to faulty 
manufacture than to dyeing and fin- 
ishing. Usually, however, it is the 
dyer and finisher who undeservedly 
receives the blame, since it is during 
dyeing and finishing that such faults 
are made more prominent. What 
are the properties of viscose silk 
which most affect its successful in- 
corporation in cotton fabrics? 


Among the most important prop- 
erties of viscose rayon which gov- 
ern its correct processing in wind- 
ing, pirning, beaming, and weaving 
are its extensibility, elasticity, ten- 
sile strength, and resistance to rub- 
bing and friction. Equally important 
is the variation produced in these 
properties when viscose yarns are 
exposed to an abnormally moist or 
dry atmosphere. Practically all 
these properties are concerned in 
the pirning of viscose yarns before 
weaving, and it is chiefly by correct 
pirning that the successful weaving 
of cotton fabrics having a viscose 
weft can be ensured. During pirn- 
ing, which is usually carried out al 
Nigh speeds, the viscose yarn is sub- 
jected to tension and friction. Fric- 
tion is always dangerous; it may 
result in broken filaments in the 
yarn or produce uneven tension 
during pirning. Since viscose yarns 
contain very little twist—about 
three turns an inch—broken fila- 
ments readily snarl and thus give 
rise to breakage during weaving or 
produce fuzzy fabrics. 


The deleterious effects of tension, 
particularly uneven tension, are 
more subtle. Overstretched viscose 
yarn has a diminished resistance to 
wear and tear, while unevenly 
stretched yarn has varying lustre 
and is uneven in dyeing. In partic- 
ular, it is found that overstretched 
yarn has an undesirable bright me- 
tallic lustre, and a decreased affinity 
for direct cotton dyes. Fabrics 
manufactured from unsatisfactorily 
pirned viscose yarn will thus have 
lustre and color defects. 

It should be clearly understood 
that viscose yarn subjected to mod- 
erate tension is not seriously affect- 
ed; damage is done only when the 
tension is so great that it causes the 
yarn to lose part of its normal! elas- 
ticity. The defects caused by pirn- 
ing are not, therefore, due to the 
tension necessary to the process, 
but to variations in tension such as 
are present in even the best artifi- 
cial silk pirning machines. When 
variation of tension is_ present, 
there is always the possibility that 
portions of the yarn will be subject 


to excessive stretching, so that the 


elasticity of the yarn -is affected. 
Small variations of tension are 
probably immaterial, since during 


storage and subsequent weaving 


there are opportunities for the elas- 
tic forces of the yarn to even-out 
the irregular stretching produced. 
On the other hand, if viscose yarn 
during pirning is subjected to ex- 
cessive tension so that the elasticity 
of the yarn is reduced the resulting 
irregularities of stretching persist 
and show in the woven fabric. 


Visecose yarn of small denier, say 
up to 300, is capable of being 
stretched about 20 to 25 per cent in 
length without breaking. The ex- 
tensibility of 250-denier viscose yarn 
varies with the stretching force. A 
considerable force is required to 
produce the first small extension. 
but that once stretching has com- 
menced the yarn stretches more 
easily, until it suddenly breaks. The 
recovery of stretched yarn when the 
srtetching force is removed is de- 
pendent on the degree to which the 
yarn has been stretched. Yarn 
stretched not more than about 2 per 
cent in length contracts so that it 
has a permanent extension of two- 
thirds per cent, the elasticity thus 
being about 60 per cent. On the 
other hand, yarn stretched 20 per 
cent in length contracts so that it 
has a permanent extension of about 
13 per cent, the elasticity being re- 
duced to but 30 per cent. In other 
words, the more viscose yarn is 
stretched the less is the elastic force 
which promotes its return to its 
original length. 

Irregularity of tension in pirning 
also interferes with the twist in 
viscose yarns; those parts which are 
light lose twist, while the slacker 
portions gain twist. Now the dyeing 
of any type of yarn, whether of 
cotton, wool, or artificial silk, is 
largely influenced by the degree of 
twist. It would appear that tightly 
twisted yarn acts in much the same 
way as a “streamline” filter and 
prevents penetration of the dye 
particles into the filaments compos- 
ing the yarn by a process of filtra- 
tion. The same effect is observed 
when dyeing viscose knitting yarns 
containing knots—the knots some- 
limes remain perfectly white, while 
the slack adjacent yarn is dyed to a 
deep shade. Hence unevenly twisted 
viscose yarn as produced by irreg- 
ular tension: during pirning may 
contribute to uneven dyeing in the 
resulting fabric. 


Satisfactory pirning of viscose 
yarn is not, however, dependent en- 
tirely on the accuracy of the ma- 
chine; it is largely influenced by the 
moisture content of the yarn. Wet 
viscose yarn stretches about three 
times as easily as the dry yarn. 
During pirning it is therefore essen- 
tial that the yarn should be uni- 
formly conditioned and that the 
surrounding atmosphere be of uni- 
form humidity. 


The facts set out above have their 
application in weaving whether of 
warp or welt viscose-cotton fabrics, 
and need not be further stressed. 
But if is necessary to show that 
faults in fabrics due to the presence 
of high lustre and poor dyeing yarns 
cannot be obliterated in dyeing and 
finishing. It is true that when 
stretched viscose yarn is wetted and 
free to contract it does nearly re- 
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turn to its original length, as is 
shown by the following results ob- 
tained with yarn of 175 denier: 


Extension after 
removal of 
Ext. tension. Ext. Ext. 


of 5min. 24hrs. when when 
yarn after after weted dried 


5% 4% 2% 4% 1% 
10% 6% 3% 4% 1% 
15% 9% 6% 4% 2% 


But when woven into cotton fab- 
ric viscose yarn is not free to con- 
tract. Consequently, during dyeing 
portions of the viscose yarn are 
dyed while under excessive tension, 
other parts being comparatively 
slack; this results in uneven dyeing. 
—Manchester Guardian. 


World’s Cotton Production 


Washington. — Cotton production 
for the 1926-27 season in 17 foreign 
producing countries for which stua- 
tistics are available totals 8,854,000 
bales of 478 pounds net, compared 
with 10,126,000 bales last season. 
This is a decline of 13 per cent. In 
the 1925-26 season these 17 coun- 
tries, which include India, Egypt, 
China, Russia and Mexico, produced 
87 per cent of the foreign cofton 
crop. 


In India, Egypt and China the de- 
crease from last year’s production is 
18 per cent. Acreage reduction and 
unfavorable weather caused the de- 
cline in India and Egypt. In Chin» 
unfavorable weather and political 
disturbances were the principal 
limiting factors. Slight increases 
are recorded in this season's pro- 
duction in Russia, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, Chosen and Turkey, and a 
latger increase in Mexico; these 
countries, however, produced only 
14 per cent of the foreign crop in 
1925-26. Production figures are not 
yet available for Brazil, Peru, Ar- 
gentina and Uganda. Brazil's crop 
is expected to be about the same as 
last year’s. Peru has less acreage 
and Argentina has had unfavorable 
weather. 


The countries above mentioned 
produced 96 per cent of the 1925-26 
foreign cotton crop. Their output, 
with that of the United States, will 
bring the world total for 1926-27 
above last year’s figure, according 
to the Department of Agriculture, 
which estimates a world total cot- 
ton crop of about 29,000,000 bales, 
compared with 27,700,000 bales in 
1925-26. 

Improvement in the cotton textile 
industry is reported in Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, Czechoslovakia and 
Austria. Cotton prospects in Great 
Britain are considerably better. 
British exports of cotton piece goods 
in January, 322,45,000 square yards, 
were the largest since July, 1926, 
although less than in January, 1926, 
or 1925. The recent gain reflects in- 
creased mill operations, activity in 
the American section having been 
generally enhanced. Operations in 
the Egyptian section are reported at 
about 90-95 per cent of capacity. 

Spinning industry in Germany is 
reported in good financial condition, 
with funds readily available for 
purchases of raw cotton. Mill stocks 
of raw cotton, however, were large 
at the end of January. Most mills 
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have been running full time since 
December and some of them over- 
time. Unemployment in Germany's 
cotton industry declined materially 
in January. In Czechoslovakia im- 
provement in the spinning industry 
has been maintained since Novem- 


‘ber, when mill operation increased 


to 90 per cent from 80 per cent in 
October. In Austria, where mill ac- 
tivity increased in November to 76 
per cent from 65 per cent in Octo- 
ber, further improvement is re- 
corded and immediate prospects are 
considered very favorable. 

Activity in the French cotton in- 
dustry decreased in January, when 
mills were operated at about 25 per 
cent below capacity and decreased 
still more in February. Although 
stocks of yarn, finished goods and 
raw cotton were reported low, pur- 
chases continued on a_ hand to- 
mouth basis. Depression continues 
likewise in the Italian cotton indus- 
try. In January 83 per cent of Italy's 
spindies and 77 per cent of her 
looms were reported to be working 
part time, both domestic and foreign 
demand being light. Prices have 
shown more stability of late, how- 
ever, and the tone of the market is 
improved. Most Polish mills in Jan- 
uary were reported working full 
fime, although the demand for cot- 
ton goods is still slow. 


Cotton Mill Taxes in Fall 
River 


Fall River, Mass. — First step by 
city of Fall River to prevent placing 
of a valuation of $14 per spindle on 
mill property there was taken when 
the city solicitor filed in Superior 
Court here exceptions to decision by 
Tax Commissioner Field, who found 
n favor of Parker and Hargraves 
Mills in petition for abatement, for 
refund of $82,670 for 1921 in 1922 
taxes. The mills have pending a pe- 
tition for abatement of 1923 taxes. If 
‘his abatement is granted on basis 
of $14 per spindle, the city will have 
to refund an additional $37,160. 

The $%14-per-spindle basis estab- 
lished by Commissioner Field as 
fair is $10 less than valuation placed 
on mill property by assessors in re- 
cent years. Parker and Hargraves 
refused to be a party to settlement 
arranged with other mills in 1924, 
when approximately $1,500,000 was 
refunded to mills in abatements. 


Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Associations to Meet 
Jointly on May 12-14 


Plans are being completed for the 
joint meeting of the Nationa! Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers 
with the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association on May 12 to 14, 
at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


The associations have reserved a 
liberal allowance of rooms for their 
members and while it is expected 
that there will be ample accommo- 
dations for both members and 
guests reservations will be handled 
in the order received. Individuals 
not planning to go with the official 
party can make their reservations 
direct with the hotel. 
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Steel 


> 


Pani of Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. /. 


Chemical Specialities for 
processing 
Rayon and Cotton Mixtures 


RAYON OIL 
BOIL-OFF OIL 
SOLUBLE OILS 

MONOPOLE SOAP 
HYDROSULPHITES 
CREAM SOFTENERS 


MONOPOLE OIL A. S. 
ART. SILK SOFTENER 


SPECIALIZED 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


JACQUES WOLF AX CoO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS: AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


Pacific and Mid-West Representatives 
THE CIBA CO., INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Coton Situation 


E can see very few bearish ele- 
ments in the cotton situation. 

The final ginners’ report showed 
17,787,600 bales, running count, in- 
cluding 234,000 bales yet to be ginned 
and making allowance for weight in 
excess of 500 pounds, the total crop 
is 17,910,250 bales, which is 700,000 
less than the estimate of December 
8th. 

There is much surprise expressed 
at the difficulty of securing good 
cotton at the present time and yet 
it is very logical. 

The 1926 crop was only 1,750,000 
bales larger than the 1925 crop and 
increased exports have already more 
than taken care of the increase and 
are constantly growing greater. 

On account of the price being be- 
low the cost of production, the far- 
mers have stored at least 2,000,000 
bales under sheds and in barns 
where; until the high price dislodged 
it, cotton has always been carried. 

With exports removing the excess 
of the crop and farm storage reduc- 
ing the amount for sale, there is far 
less cotton being offered than was 
the case at this time last season. 
Cotton that has been stored on 
farms will not be offered for sale 
this season unless there is a sharp 
advance. 


It should also be realized that at 
this date last year there was little 
demand for cotton because there 
was already the realization that cur- 


‘tailment of mill production would 


be necessary, whereas now the mills 
are sold far ahead and there is little 
probability of any curtailment. 
After it was known that the 1925 
crop was 16,160,000 bales and in the 
face of poor cotton manufacturing 
conditions in this country and 
abroad, the price of cotton held 


around 20 cents, and it seems to be 
entirely unreasonable to expect a 
crop only 1,750,000 bales larger to 
sell below 12 cents when cotton 
manufacturing is active in every 
portion of the world. 

We are assured of a considerable 
increase in the consumption of 
American cotton in this country, 
and ft is being substituted for India 
and other short cottons abroad. 


Those who have “missed the mar- 
ket” and want to console themselves 
claim that the large exports to Eng- 
land mean that England will have a 
large stock of cotton and that in 
itself will be a bearish factor, but 
they lose sight of the fact that 
much of the cotton that is shipped 
to England is re-exported and the 
demand for American cotton as a 
substitute for short cotton will take 
care of any supply now held in Eng- 
land. 

We have contended that the ex- 
cess yield of 1926 was due to the 
record breaking use of fertilizer, 
and as proof of that we call atten- 
tion to the September i6th estimate 
of 15,816,000 bales and the final crop 
in Texas and Oklahoma, the States 
that did not use much fertilizer. 


Sept. 16th Final 


Estimate Crop 
Texas 5,259,000 5,456,000 
Oklahoma 1,664,000 1,748,000 


This shows very clearly to us that 
in making the early estimates the 
Government did not realize the 
greater yield per acre as the result 
of record use of fertilizer in the 
States that depend upon fertiliza- 
tion. 


The figures show that in spite of 
the unusual season in Texas during 
1926 the lint year per acre was only 
138 pounds or .29 of a bale per acre. 

The size of the 1926 crop is now 
definitely known 


to be 17,910,000 


bales measured in 500-pound bales, 
and although there has been for 
some time a belief in a crop in ex- 
cess of 18,500,000 the price has ad- 
vanced two cents. 

We are now facing a new crop 
with a small reduction in acreage 
and a very large reduction in fer- 
tilizer, and with the possibility of 
unfavorable weather always a fac- 
tor. 


Should a crop of 16,000,000 or less 
bales be indicated at any time this 
season, prices will probably advance 
to 17 cents or possibly 20 cents, and 
yet it is almost certain that even 
with the great acreage of 1926 a 
crop of less than 16,000,000 bales 
would have resulted if half the fer- 
tilizer had been used as will be the 
case this seasen and if abnormally 
good weather had not prevailed. 


The man who failed to buy cotton 
at 12 cents dislikes to cover at 14 
cents and yet 14 cents is below the 
cost of production and it is further 
from 14 to 17 than from 12 to 14. 


During the decline from 15-cents 
we constantly urged mills to buy 
the market down, that is, to buy a 
portion of their requirements on 
each decline of a fixed number of 
points and we asserted that there 
was no danger in buying any com- 
modity when it was below the cost 
of production. 


While we do not urge the pur- 
chase of cotton now and wish no 
one to make commitments based 
upon our opinion, it is our idea that 
unless abnormally good weather 
results the price of cotton will ad- 
vance and we would not be sur- 
prised to see 17 cents or higher this 
summer. 


With reduced fertilizer we can 
not expect a large yield per acre 
and deterioration will be more 
marked and therefore crop scarés 
will be more likely. 


According to the Industrial Con- 
ference Board the dollar is now only 
worth 60 pre-war cents and on that 
basis 14 cents cotton now is the 
equivalent of 10 cent cotton before 
the war. Some consideration should 
be given to that fact. 


Cleaning Sledded Cotton 


REPORT has come from Texas 

to the effect that a method of 

cleaning sledded cotton has been 
perfected. 

Such reports are, of course, sub- 

ject to much discount because it is 

usually the case that Texas inven- 


tors give more consideration to pro- 


moting a company and selling stock 
than to the working ability of their 
machines. 

The cleaning of sledded cotton is, 
however, a subject worthy of much 
study, because if sledded cotton 
could be fairly well cleaned, cotton 
could be sledded at $2.50 per bale as 
against $18 to $25 per bale for pick- 
ing and the cost of the produetion 
of cotton would be reduced to the 
point that low prices for cotton 
would result in profits for the far- 
mer instead of a loss as at present, 
and lower prices would increase the 
demand for cotton goods. 

When cotton is sledded, the bolls, 
leaves, boll stems and parts of the 
stalk are swept into one mass. 
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It may be possible to separate the 
seed cotton from the other matter 
or it may be possible to clean and 
gin at one operation. 

The man who has the brains to 
invent an efficient machine that will 
produce reasonably clean cotton 
from the sledded mass will make a 
fortune and at the same time render 
a great service to the industry. 


Time To Beautify 


CATTERED over the South are 

mills with well kept premises 
with some shrubbery and flowers to 
relieve the severity of the mill 
building. 

Scattered also among them are 
mills whose surroundings remind us 


of the junk pile and the garbage 
field. 


It costs very little to clean up the 
mill premises and to plant a small 
amount of shrubbery and flowers, 
and this is the time of the year for 
such work. 

Such firms as the Van Lindley 
Nursery at Greensboro, N. C., and 
the Howard-Hickory Nursery at 
Hickory, N. €., can not only furnish 
shrubbery and flowers but will be 
glad to offer suggestions relative to 
those that are most suitable. 


Only Five Votes Favorable 


HE cotton manufacturers of Mas- 
sachusetts have been trying to 
get a change in the law regulating 
the employment of women so that 
slightly longer hours might be 
worked during prosperous periods 
with the average hours of work for 
the year no longer than at present. 
After weeks of effort and much 
publicity, the House killed the bill 
159 to 5. 

The fact that manufacturers of 
Massachusetts could only get five 
members of the House to vote with 
them on a sensible and reasonable 
proposition is proof positive of the 
attitude of the legislators of that 
State towards industry and does not 
offer much encouragement to those 
who desire an industrial revival in 
that section. 


Idle Spindles 


seems to be an impression 
that all cotton spindles in the 
United States are now active, but a 
report of the Department of Com- 
merce shows that 4,372,000 spindles 
were not in operation during Feb- 
ruary. 

The idle spindles were divided be- 
tween the other 


Northern States. 


Connecticut 139,000 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 342,000 
Rhode Island 384,000 
Other Northern States 202,000 
Southern States. 

80,000 
89,000 
North Carolina 166,000 
South Carolina 260,000 
Other Southern States... 166,000 

The total idle spindles in the 


South were 497,000 as against 3,875,- 
000 idle in the Northern States. 
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Personal News 


R. 
secretary and treasurer of the Foun- 


Roberts has resigned as 


tain Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 


W. T. Love, president of the Ranlo 
Spencer Mountain, Harden and Mo- 
dena Mills, has been seriously ill at 
ihs home in Gastonia, N. C. 


W. L. Pace has been promoted to 
second hand in fancy weaving at 
the Patterson Mills, Roanoke Rapids, 


H. T. Batton has been promoted 
to second hand in Draper weaving 
at the Patterson Mills, Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. C. 


Cc. A. Downs has returned to his 
former position as overseer of cloth 
room at the Roanoke Mills No. 2, 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


J. D. Worrell has accepted the 
position of chief engineer at the 
Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, 
N. C. 


John Cumnock has been promoted 
from superintendent to general 
manager of the Altavista Cotton 
Mills, Altavista, Va. 


J. R. Copeland has been promoted 
from assistant superintendent to su- 
perintendent of the Altavista Cotton 
Mills, Altavista, Va. 


George W. Cook has been pro- 
moted from loom fixer to overseer 
of night weaving at the Mary Leila 
Cotton Mills, Greensboro, Ga. 


B. F. Kennedy has been elected 
treasurer of the Liberty Fabries 
Corporation, which will erect a silk 
mill at Union, 8. C. 


D. N. Jones has been elected sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer of the 
Liberty Fabrics Corporation, which 
will build a silk mill at Union, 8. C. 


Emslie Nicholson, eg of the 
Excelsior Mills, Union, 8S. C., has also 
been elected hate esi of the Lib- 
erty Fabrics Corporation, which will 
erect a silk plant at Union. 


Dr. W. C. Hamrick, head of the 
Hamrick group of mills, Gaffney, S. 
C., has been elected State Senator 
from Cherokee county, succeeding 
the late Senator Stacy. 


Luther B. Hodges, superintendent 
of the personnel department of the 
Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills, 
Spray, N. C., has been elected dis- 
trict governor of the Fifty-seventh 
District of Rotary International. 


R. L. Chisholm has been appointed 
agent of the Winnsboro Cotton 
Mills, Winnsboro, 8. C., succeeding 
Gordon F. Johnstone, who resigned 
to become manager of the Manville- 
Jenckes Company, Gastonia, N. C. 
Mr. Chisholm was for several years 
connected with the Winnsboro plant 
but was later transferred to Boston 
as assistant to Henry C. Everett, Jr., 
treasurer of the Winnsboro Mills. 
He has recently been with the Lan- 
caster Mills, Clinton, Mass. 


L. M. Groce has resigned as second 
hand in twisting at the Stark Mills, 
Hogansville, Ga., to become overseer 
of twisting at the Martha Mill, 
Thomaston, Ga. 


J. H. Simpson has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in spinning at the Grendel 
Mills No. 1, Greenwood, S. C., to be- 
come night overseer of No. 1 spin- 
ning at the Ware Shoals Manufac- 
turing Company, Ware Shoals, 8. C. 


Appropriate resolutions express- 
ing sorrow at the death of Frank 
C. Betrand, overseer at the Califor- 
nia Cotton Mills, Selma, Ala., whose 
death occurred recently, were 
adopted by the Association of Oper- 
ating Executives of the California 
Cotton Mills. 


Friends of George B. Snow, of the 
Atlanta Brush Company, Atlanta, 
will learn with much regret of the 
death of his father last week. Mr. 
Snow, who was 74 years old. died 
from the effects of injuries received 
in an automobile accident at Val- 
dosta, Ga., two weeks ago. He is 
survived by seven sons and four 
daughters, the eldest being George 
B. Snow. 


Clifford B. Hayes has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Pa- 
cific Mills, Lyman, 8. C., succeeding 
Leonard 8S. Little, who resigned to 
become manager of Joseph Bancroft 
& Sons, Wilmington, Del. Mr. Hayes, 
for the past year, has been produc- 
tion manager in the sales office of 
Pacific Mills at New York. He was 
formerly superintendent of the 
bleachery of the Great Falls Man- 
ufacturing Company, Somerworth, 
N. H., and later connected with the 
Charles River Bleachery, near Bos- 
ton. 


$1,025 Per Share for Avondale Stock. 


Greenville, 8. C—What is said to 
be the highest priced cotton mill 
st0ck ever sold in Greenville was 
noted when a block of stock of 
Avondale Mills, of Alabama, was 
sold at $1,025 per share. The stock 
was sold by Henry T. Mills, local 
stock broker, to a purchaser in Ala- 
bama. 

The stock of the Avondale Mills 
is said by Greenville brokers to be 
higher than that of any other cot- 
ton mill in the nation, being quoted 


at more than 10 times its face value. 


Altavista, Va.—A number of im- 
provements are being made in the 
village of the Altavista Cotton Mills. 
The water system is being extended 
lo every house in the village, and 
new bath rooms put in. The re- 
modeling of the houses will add 
much to the village, which is known 
as one of the prettiest in Virginia. 


Magnolia, Ark.—The proposed 5,- 
000 spindle cotton mill for this town 
is now assured since $15,000 more 
than the $400,000 required was sub- 
scribed for the project. 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 
All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


COMPANY 


A. B. CARTER, Southern Aégt, Gastonia, N. C. 


when wanted / 


Better seed means better cotton! 
We encourage the more careful se- 


lection of seed! 


American Cotton Growers Exchange 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Cable Address: Amercotex 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Burlington, N. C.-The Grace Hos- 
iery Mills, capital stock $100,000, 
have been incorporated by R. A. 
Maynard, J. M. Moore and E. H. 
Scott and will establish a knitting 
plant here. 


Burlington, N. C. — The Pickett 
Hosiery Mills have been incorporat- 
ed by M. C. Pickett, W. W. Sellars 
and Geo. C. Sharpe. 


Montgomery, Ala. — The Wes! 
Boyleston Manufacturing Company, 
of East Hampton, Mass., is consider- 
ing plans for removing its mill to 
this place. 


Petersburg, Va.—George F. Bras- 
field Company, Inc., will establish a 
plant here for the manufacture of 
table cloths. Contract for the build- 
ing has been let to H. M. Nunnally. 


Boiling Springs, N. C.—W. G. Mc- 
Brayer and associates, of Shelby, 
who recently purchased the Winner 
Hosiery Mills, as noted, will install 
equipment to make children’s hos- 
iery. 


Gadsden, Ala.—Operation of 40 per 
cent of the equipment of the Sau- 
quoitt Spinning Company has been 
started and the remainder of the 
machinery will be started within a 
short time. The mill has 20,000 
spindles for making carded and 
combed yarns. 


Eatonton, Ga.—Operation of 1,000 
spindles at the Eatonton Cotton 
Mills will be started soon. The plant 
has been idle for several years and 
is expected to be in full operation 
this summer. 


Andalusia, Ala.—Contract for the 
new mill to be erected here by C. L. 
O'Neal and associates is expected to 
be let within a short time. Plans 
are by E. S. Killibrew, engineer, of 
Albany, Ga. The mill, which is to 
be located on a 50-acre site, will 
have 10,000 spindles for making 16s 
and finer yarns. 

Kinston, N. C.—A temporary re- 
ceivership for the Kinston Knitting 
Company was announced here. 
Hearing on a permanent receiver- 
ship will be held before Judge Neill 
Sinclair, at Kenansville, Mareh 314. 
No statement of liabilities and assets 
was available. The Farmers and 
Merchants Bank here was named 
temporary receiver. Capital of the 
company was $200,000. 

Creditors are chiefly outside 
banks. Local indebtedness is less 
than $4,100. The proceedings were 
instituted on petition of Felix Har- 
vey, Sr., both a creditor and direc- 
tor, with the sanction of the direc- 
tors, who saw no way other than 
receivership out of the company’s 
financial dilemma. 

In order that possible purchasers 
may put the plant back in operation, 
the tangle in which the property is 
involved will be straightened out as 
rapidly as possible. 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
65-69 Leonard St. 
New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


RECEPTACLES for INDUSTRY 


Roving Cans’ Gill Cans Bobbin Boxes 
Doffing Cars Trucks Mill Boxes, Baskets 
Barrels Waste Hampers Shipping Boxes 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO. - Bridgeport, Pa. 
Offices in the principal Cities and in Canada 


Celoron products are Manufactured and Sold by the Celoron Co., 
a separate Division of the Diamond State Fibre Co. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietta Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Plann and Mill Villages Complete To hic Surveys 
Real BHEstate Subdivision and Re- + 


General Designs, Grading, Planting 
sorts Pane 
Country Clubs and Golf Courses and Detail 

Private Dstate and Home Grounds Supervision of Landscape and 
Parks, ‘Playgrounds and Cemeteries Engineering Construction. 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Greensboro, N. C.—The new full 
fashioned hosiery mill to be built 
here will be known as the Greens- 
boro Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, 
the company having received its 
charter with F. Osborne Pffinsget as 
president. 

South Boston, Va.—The plans for 
enlarging the Halifax Cotton Mills 
include the erection of a unit to 
manufacture towels and construc- 
tion of 50 new houses in the mill 
village. 


Ware Shoals, S. C.—Contract for 
the erection of the addition to the 
Ware Shoals Manufacturing Com- 
pany will be let within a short time. 
Bids have been forwarded to Ben 
D. Riegal, president, in New York. 
The addition will have 30,000 spin- 
dies. 


Fayetteville, N. C—Ten carloads 
of machinery are on the way to Fay- 
etteville for installation in the Haw- 
thorn Silk Mills here, which are to 
be reopened and operated by A. 
Priest, of Paterson, N. J. These 
mills, formerly a part of the Ash- 
ley-Bailey string of silk manufac- 
tories, were placed in receivership 
some time ago. 


S. B. Rains, vice-president of the 
company, which has been operating 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., and which is re- 
moving to Union, is already on the 
scene, and will become manager of 
the new plant. The raw material 
for the “Glovesilk” fabric is brought 
direct from Japan and around $75,- 
000 worth of silk will be carried alt 
all times, it is stated. Officers will 
be elected and the plant ineorpor- 
ated under the laws of South Caro- 
lina. 


Union, S. C.—Liberty Fabrics Cor- 
poration, said to be the first glove 
silk and glove silk underwear man- 
ufacturers to locate in the South. 
was formally organized here wiih 
an authorized capital of $350,000 

The plant is expected to be in 
operation within 60 days. The new 
plant will represent an outlay of 
around $500,000, and will have a 
weekly pay roll of around $3,000. 
Three hundred persons will be em- 
ployed. 


Athens, Ga.—The entire output of 
the Athens Manufacturing Company 
will be taken under contract by the 
Miller Rubber Company, of Akron, 
QO. The mill will be operated under 
supervision of the Callaway Mills, 
Inc., of LaGrange Ga. the latter 
company having been selling agents 
for the mill for some time. It is 
understood that the mill will be 
completely revamped and some new 
equipment added. 

The Miller Company, in making 
the announcement, stated that the 
contract had been made to assure 
especially satisfactory supplies of 
yarns and fabrics for its tire fac- 
tory. The fabric will be made un- 
der specifications developed in the 
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model spinning laboratory at Akron. 
The company stated that one of the 
advantages of the arrangement was 
that it provided for the operation of 
the mills under. the combined re- 
search facilities of the Miller and 
Callaway organizations. 

The Athens Manufacturing Com- 
pany now has 17,312 spindles and 25 
looms making tire and chafer fabric 
and yarns. A. G. Dudley is presi- 
dent and treasurer and Oscar D. 
Grimes general manager. 


Ronda, N. C—The Wilco Mills, 
formerly the Ronda Mills, which 
were recently reorganized following 
sale by the receivers, have been 
leased to the Johnston interests of 
Charlotte for a period of five years. 

The mill, which has been idle fot 
two years, will be started up as soon 
as the new power line of the South- 
ern Power Company reaches Ronda, 
which will not take more than 30 
days. 

The mill is owned by T. W. 
Church, R. L. Hickerson, J. M. Pop- 
lin, all of North Wilkesboro; Dr. J. 
W. Choate, of Salisbury, and R. D. 
Mathis, of Roaring River. 


Statesville, N. C—The Phoenix 
Manufacturing Company, of Little 
Falis, N .Y., has completed arrange- 
ments for establishing a plant here. 
The mill, with equipment, will cost 
about $600,000 and will manufacture 
knitted woolen and cotton fabrics. 

Plans for the building are being 
made by the Charlotte office of 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., and as soon 
as the building is ready 40 per cent 
of the equipment at Little Falls will 
be moved here. The remainder is 
to be moved later. 

The company is expected to em- 
ploy 1,000 persons and have an an- 
nual payroll of $500,000. It is said to 
be the first manufacturer of woolen 
knit goods to move South from New 
England. The plant will produce 
sweaters and knitted coats, lumber- 
jacks and several lines of flat knit 
goods including linings for gloves 
and coats. 

The mill at Little Falls now oper- 
ates 30 sets of wool cards, 72 flat 
cards, 14,000 wool spindles, 22,000 
ring spindles, 350 knitting machines, 
600 sewing machines and dyeing and 
finishing equipment. 

The mill was induced to locate 
here by a number of prominent bus- 
iness men. 
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Winnsboro, S. C.—R. L. Chisholm, 
of Boston, has been appointed agent 
of the Winnsboro Mills to succeed 
Gordon A. Johnstone, who resigned 
to become general manager of the 
Loray plant of the Manville-Jenckes 
Company, Gastonia, N. C. Mr. Chis- 
holm was formerly connected with 
the Winnsboro Mills here, but went 
to Boston as assistant to Henry C. 
Everett, Jr., treasurer of the Winns- 
boro Mills and more recently has 
been connected with the Lancaster 
Mills, Clinton, Mass. 


Ateo, Ga.—Ground was broken 
last week for a $1,000,000 addition to 
the American Textile Company 
plant. J. A. Miller, president of the 
company, and other officials attend- 
ed the ceremony. 

With investment already of $2,- 
000,000, the addition will bring the 
investment up to 83,000,000. The 
company manufactures drills and 
sheetings. The addition will in re- 
ality mean another plant, for which 
additional streets will have to be 
laid. The mill project, which in- 
cludes all of Atco, about a mile from 
Cartersville, covers approximately 
400 acres of land. 

The plant, which has a total of 
35,000 spindles, will be increased to 
00,000 spindles, an increase in pro- 
duction of about 50 per cent. 

In making his announcement of 
the additions, Mr. Miller said that 
the directors had offered to the 
Georgia School of Technology, At- 
lanta, a 150 kw. generator. 

Directors, in addition to Mr. Mil- 
ler, are E. L. McClain, Greenfield, O.: 
W. M. McCafferty, Los Angeles; D. §. 
McClain, trasurer, of Cartersville; 
L. J. Forrester, secretary; and 
Claude R. Brown, superintendent. 


“ATLANTA” 
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The Cotton Producer, The 
Cotton Manufacturer and 
the McNary-Haugen Bill 
(Continued from Page 18) 


abroad than at home, there would 
be a greater loss than a gain as 
more than half of our cotton is sold 
abroad and the process would result 
in a certain and definite greater 
loss than gain. 

The purpose of the equalization 
fee is to furnish a stabilization fund 
provided by the grower himself for 
buying and carrying the surplus and 
to act as a restraint on production, 
and the thought is that it would 
operate in about the following way: 
Suppose the legislation—that is, the 
McNary-Haugen bill—were passed 
and put into operation and brings 
about a reasonable stabilization in 
the price of cotton, what effect will 
this have on the production of cot- 
ton in the future? This is perhaps 


the most important question in- 
volved in the matter. Will the 
bringing about of an average price 
for cotton, as it is the purpose of 
this legislation to do, bring about at 
the same time an average in pro- 
duction? Or to put it in another 
way, will the stabilization of price 
of cotton, within reasonableness, 
bring about a stabilization of pro- 
duction? It is well known now that 
acreage follows price, and produc- 
tion, with reasonableness, on an 
average of a number of years cor- 
responds to acreage. A low price in 
the early spring means a low acre- 
age, and high price in the spring, as 
a rule, means a larger acreage From 
the standpoint of reason it would 
then follow that an average price 
would be followed by an average 
acreage; a stabilized price would be 
followed by a stabilized acreage. 
There would be two powerful fac- 
tors in the operation of the meas- 
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ures which would tend to make 
these conditions effective. These 
are: 


The equalization fee which would 
be paid by every grower in propor- 
tion to his production. This equali- 
zation fee would in most likelihood 
be a variable one; that is, a small 
fee when there was a small acreage 
planted with the prospect of no sur- 
plus, or only a small surplus pro- 
duction, and a much larger equali- 
zation fee when there was a large 
acreage and an indicated large sur- 
plus production. In this way there 
would be raised a larger capital or 
stabilization fund for cotton for 
handling the surplus in years of 
larger production. 


The second, and perhaps the most 
powerful factor in influencing pro- 
duction would be the price at which 
the surplus already stored in the 
hands of the selected operating 
agencies would be turned back on 


the market. The producers would 
know that they owned the surplus 
already on hand because of having 
contributed to the stabilization fund 
in proportion to their production for 
buying and holding it. A _ largely 
increased acreage and production 
would lower the price of the sur- 
plus they already owned, as well as 
of the crops to be produced. 


The Federal Farm Board would 
be in position to announce the ap- 
proximate needs of American cotton 
for world consumption, and the 
acreage that would need to be 
planted, on an average, to provide 
this volume of cotton along with 
the surplus and the carry-over. If 
an acreage largely in excess of that 
suggested by the board were plant- 
ed, the surplus would likely be 
turned on the mafket at a 
price than if an acreage reasonably 
in accord with the needs for pro- 
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ducing the necessary amount 
cotton were planted. 

These two factors, the equaliza- 
‘ion fee variable with production, 
and the price at which the surplus 
would be turned back on the mar- 
ket, would be powerful if not fully 
effective means of bringing about 
an adjustment of production to 
consumption with reasonableness 
and, therefore, such a stabilization 
in fhe price of cotton as would pre- 
vent disastrous slumps in years of 
over-production, as cotton 
growing industry has always experi- 
enced in the past. 

Through the equalization fee the 
cotton producer pays his own way 
and takes care of the cost of buying 
and carrying and distributing the 
surplus of years of over-production 
of cotton into years of under pro- 
duction, and in doing so protects 
himself from the disasters always 
accompanying over-production, and 
at the same time furnishes the pub- 
lic an insurance policy against the 
hardships, or even suffering in case 
of under-production or crop failure. 

Among the objects hoped to be 
accomplished by the “Cotton Textile 
Institute” being organized by the 
textile manufacturers of the coun- 
try as stated in the reports of those 
promoting the organization of the 
institute, are the elimination of 
wastes in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of textiles and a better 
adjustment of production of textiles 
to consumption. The problems and 
purposes of the cotton producers 
and the cotton manufacturers are 
identftal, namely, the adjustment of 
production to consumption and the 
stabilization of prices and produc- 
tion, all, of course, within reason- 
ableness. The McNary-Haugen bill 
principle furnishes the necessary 
machinery and sneans for enabling 
the cotton farmer to do these things 
and help himself, and are necessary 
because of the large number of cot- 
lon growers, their individuality and 
the difficulty of organization. 

Those advocating the McNary- 
Haugen principle do not claim that 
if would solve the whole farm prob- 
lem, or that it would work perfectly 
from the beginning. They do be- 
lieve that it is the best proposal 
that has been offered as a help to 
agriculture and that through ex- 
perience gained in operations it 
could be changed so as to gradually 
come to meet the farm situation. 
To the extent that it affects cotton, 
the cotton producers hope that the 
cotton manufacturers of the nation 
will give earnest thought and con- 
sideration to the matter and aid 
them in their efforts to 
cotton production and price as the 
cotton producers shall be delighted 
fo see- the cotton manufacturers 
stabilize cotton manufacturing. 

M. L. O. E. Club Meeting 
‘Continued from Page 19) 


Stutts, carder: R. F. Haynes, electri- 
cian; John Stutts, night carder: G. 
C. Teague, second hand weave room: 
J. F. West, second hand weaving; 
T. F. Nichols, second hand spooling 
and warping; J. L. Peay, second 
hand weaving; J. M. Harris, second 
hand weaving; J. C. Humphries, 
second hand spinning; W. R. West, 
second hand weaving; Anstell Greg- 


of 


stabilize 
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ory, second hand cloth room; T. P. 
Cabaniss, second hand carding; W. 
O. Nichols, night spinner; W. E. Jett, 
assistant mechanic; W. T. Wheat, 
second hand spinning; Sam Mabry, 
second hand machine shop; J. W. 
Eison, second hand weaving. 

The following are overseers and 


second hands in Excelsior Mill, 
Union. S. C.: W. T. Deason, carder 
and spinner; J.. J. Kirby, second 


hand carding. 

The following are overseers and 
second hands in the Ottary Mills, 
Union: J. L. Mattox, spinner; B. H. 
Lowe, weaver; W. M. Jett, me- 
chanic; S. A. Sparks, carder; IL. B. 
Garner, cloth room: W. T. Stepp, 
second hand carding; L. R. Wallace, 
assistant mechanic; Lawrence E. 
Garner, second hand card room; W. 
L.. Charles, second hand cloth room; 
W. A. Fowler, second hand spinning; 
Joe Palmer, night spinner; B. M. 
Gregory, second hand weaving; A. 
D. Simms, second hand weaving. 

The following are overseers and 
assistants in the Lockhart plant, 
Lockhart, S. C.: W. A. Ross, cloth 
room: W. J. Grant, weaver; L. H. 
Hallman, carder: John S. Lockman, 
spinner; J. H. Boling, assistant spin- 
ner; W. T. Peay, assistant weaver; 
J. M. Petty, assistant cloth room; 
Mack Carter, assistant spinner; John 
Murk Lockman, assistant spinner; 
Will V. Carter, night weaver; John 
R. Castles, assistant weaver; John H. 
Cranford, night carder; J. L. Wood- 
ard, assistant carder; J. T. Conrad, 
assistant carder. 

MILL ITEMS 

Charlotte, N. C——-The contract for 
the first unit of the silk manufac- 
turing plant which the Pinoeca Mills 
Company, Inc., will erect at Pinoca, 
five miles from Charlotte on the 
Piedmont & Northern Railway lines, 
will be let this week. 

F. H. Schloss, of Pawtucket, R. L, 
president of the new corporation, 
and Dwight Seabury, of Pawtucket, 
architect, who has drawn the plans 
for the new mill, were here to let 
the contract. 

The first unit will be a two-story 
brick building 84 by 260 feet. It is 
expected that the structure will be 
finished and ready for work within 
60 days after the contract is let. 


Union, S. C.—Permanent organiza- 
tion of the. silk mill for Union, 
which will move here from Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., in the next few weeks, 
has been perfected at a meeting of 
subscribers to stock in the corpora- 
tion. The firm will be known as 
Liberty Fabrics Corporation, of 
Union, 8. C. 

Emslie M. Nicholson, of Union, has 
been named president, B. F. Ken- 


nedy, treasurer, and D. N. Jones, 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 
Directors elected were: Mr. Nich- 


olson, Mr. Kennedy, and E. W. Stone, 
of Union; S. B. Raines and 8&8. M. 
Edelstein, of Brooklyn. 

Burlington, N. C—W. T. Cheat- 
ham and R. W. Barnwell, who pur- 
chased the Elmira Cotton Mills at 
receiver's sale, have incorporated a 
new company under the name of the 
Elmira Mills, Ine., to operate the 
plant. They expect to resume work 
within a short time. 
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WE BUILD A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Cotton Opening Machinery 
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IMPROVED CRIGHTON 
OPENER 
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The superior cleaning qualities of this type of Opener, 
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in this country. 
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treatment of beating from the Feed Rolls, and a larger 
percentage of foreign matter is removed from the cotton 
than by other methods. 


Installations can be made with one, two or three 
Crightons in a line. 


We build these machines with Spiral Gear, Direct Beit 
or Vertical Motor Drive when desired. 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin and List of Users 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Silk and Lumber Tariff 
Struggle With Japan 


Washington, D. C—Tariff legisla- 
tion now pending beforé the Japa- 
nese parliament contains the seeds 
of some bitter economic strife be- 
tween the United States and Japan. 
The Tokio Government has pro- 
posed heavily increased customs 
duties on foreign lumber. If these 
higher rates are enacted, the Ameri- 
can export lumber trade would be 
dealt a serious blow. The United 
States now sells to Japan about one 
billion feet a year. The projected 
tariff would, our trade authorities 
declare, fatally curtail, if not en- 
tirely wipe out, one of the largest 
and hitherto most dependable for- 
eign markets for the products of 
American forests. 


The annual production of lumber 
in the United States is 38 billion 
board feet. About 94 per cent is 
consumed at home. Roundly 2% 
bi‘lion feet, or 6 per cent of the 
total, is exported annually to mar- 
kets the world over.- Nearly half of 
the entire export volume is now 
taken by Japan. American lumber 
is generally found superiro to for- 
eign-grown timber. The American 
domestic demand for the lumber 
products now exported is so fully 
supplied that foreign markets for 
the enormous surplus have become 
indispensable. 

Threatened with the loss of their 
valuable Japanese trade, our lumber 
manufacturers have ‘ost no time in 
evolving defensive plans. They be- 
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lieve the most effective weapon at 
their command is th eintensive de- 
velopment of the “rayon” industry, 
i. @., the manufacture of the new 
fiber which has been made the basis 
of a vast and successful trade in the 
United States within the past few 
years. Silk is the overwhelmingly 
biggest item in Japan’s rich export 
trade with this country. It is the 
sheet-anchor of Japanese economic 
well-being. American purchases of 
Nippon's raw silk are in a sense 
essential to her national prosperity. 

“Rayon” is derived from the fab- 
rication of fibrous wood cellulose 
products. It is already absorbing 
enormous quantities of American 
forest material and is bound to be 
exploited in the future on a con- 
sfantly increasing scale. Last year 
when Secretary Hoover and the De- 
partment of Commerce submitted to 
the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce their arrest- 
ing report on “Foreign Combinations 
to Control Prices of Raw Materials,” 
the following observations regard- 
ing “rayon” were made: 

“Since we have a silk industry in 
this country involving (in 1919) in- 
vested capital between six and seven 
hundred million dollars and produc- 
ing mm 1923 silk goods valued at 
something like $800,000,000, from an 
economic point of view imported 
silk is indispensable to the mainte- 
nance of this industry. But in an- 
other way it is not. We could get 
along without a pound of silk if it 
was absolutely necessary, except 
possibly for one or two war pur- 
poses, such as ils use in parachutes 


and gunpowder bags. Rayon might 
replace every pound of silk, if it 
were absolutely necessary. The silk 
mills in this country could be 
adapted to the use of this fiber. 

The recently established Textile 
Institute of America is likely to be 
found taking the lead before long in 
ways and means for effecting a silk 
“declaration of independence” for 
the United States. If the Japanese 
new tariff becomes law, its rates on 
American lumber will be practically 
prohibitive. As contemplated there 
will be tariffs of $4 per thousand 
feet for large squares; $8.50 per 
thousand for small squares; $12.50 
per thousand feet for boards, and $4 
per thousand feet for logs. Not only 
would these duties shut out Ameri- 
can imports, but they would auto- 
matically result in glutting the 
American home market with an un- 
exportable surplus. 

General Walker D. Hines, direc- 
tor-general of military railroads at 
home and in Europe during the 
world war, is the chief executive of 
the Textile Institute at New York. 
He is understood to sympathize with 
the view that wider. utilization of 
American forest products for artifi- 
cial silk production will serve a 
double purpose. It would do away 
with the necessity of exporting 
lumber, while simultaneously re- 
moving the need of importing silk. 
Already bills have been submitted 
to Congress providing large funds 
for the Department of Agriculture, 
to be expended in investigating new 
fie‘ds of usefulness for American 
forestry material. 
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Improved Machinery and 
Wages 


E following article from “Cotton 

Chats,” published by the Draper 
Corporation, Hopedale, Mass., wil be 
found of unusual interest: 

The following statement is credit- 
ed to one of the leaders of union 
labor: “The introduction of auto- 
matic looms in the New England dis- 
trict, while they have materially as- 
sisted the employer, have not in a 
like manner assisted the worker.” 

There is a direct answer to this 
statement that the worker has not 
been helped by the automatic loom. 

Go to Fall River, with more com- 
mon looms than any other American 
textile center. Get the average 
wages of common and Northrop 
loom weavers. Based on a full week's 
work, the difference will be around 
six dollars per week in favor of the 
weaver on automatics. 

But this is only part of the story. 

Weavers on common looms receive. 
higher wages than they would get 
but for the automatic loom. 

Improved machinery, with each 
step forward, has gradually lifted 
the wages of all workers, those who 
were not, as well as those who were, 
employed upon the machines im- 
proved. 

In the 40's of the last century, just 
after the Draper business had been 
moved to Hopedale, weavers worked 
12 hours a day in Lowell for $3 per 
week. 

During the next 50 years, improve- 
ments in textile machinery came 
largely in spinning and other” pre- 
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paratory processes. Looms showed 
only minor improvements. Yet, just 
before the introduction of the auto- 
matic loom, weavers’ wages had 
risen to $9 per week of 60 hours. 

Then came the Northrop loom. 
Today common loom weavers gel 
'wice as much as in 1890, and weav- 
ers on Northrops from two and a 
half to three times as much. 

Same as Other Industries. 

But the textile industry is not the 
only one where we have increased 
wages and shorter hours! 

Right. 


Because it is not the only industry 
with improved machinery. If it were, 
there would be less benefit to tex- 
tile workers from the Northrop 
loom. 

Workers directly concerned are 
not the only ones to gain by improv- 
ed machinery. Part of the savings 
from Northrop looms, or any other 
improved machinery, has gone to 
labor still employed on older ma- 
chines some to unskilled labor; 
. some to workers on other industries. 

Most American industries have 
improved machinery. Cumulative 
distribution of its benefits enriches 
the entire community. With de- 
creased costs to the consumer and 
increased use of products, industry 
prospers. There is more work to 
do, wages and standards of living go 
up, and even hand-workers come in 
for their share. 


Speaking in terms of the general 
standard of wages, industrial records 
show that higher wages never pre- 
cede increase in production per unit 
of labor. They have followed such 
changes, though not always at once. 


It is true selected workers have 
for a time secured higher wages on 
limited production — always at the 
expense of fellow laborers in other 
industries. Such cases usually cor- 
rect themselves through the work- 
ing of an inexorable economic law; 
or if persisted in by strong arm 
methods, endanger the nation’s pros- 
perity. 

Increase in wealth comes from 
three sources. 

From products of the earth 
through agriculture, mining and 
other methods of extraction. 

From labor wpon these products 
that puts them in the form to be of 
use to society. 


From commerce which makes 
these products available where 
they may be exchanged for the 


largest value in other commodities 
needed for the well-being of society. 

There are no other sources. Out 
of these must come a people’s annual 
income, from which all business 
profits and wages must be paid. 

All brain-workers and manual 
laborers, all capital and machinery 
that contribute to any of these 
forms of wealth-increase are pro- 


ducers. 
Upon a country’s natural re- 
sources, its number of producers 


and degree of efficiency of these 
producers depends the wealth-in- 
crease of that country. 

Never has manual labor alone 
gained a considerable degree of 
wealth for the laborer. Combined 


with capital and brains, it evolved 
machines and began to impr®ve its 
material welfare. 

Engineers from Europe. recently 
declared that the efficiency of our 
machines and the proficiency of our 
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workers in using them explained our 
high wages. 

We are a land of producers. We 
have no idle nobility, no great stand- 
ing army. Our men of wealth are 
actively engaged in business as pro- 
ducers. 

Every idle dollar, every idle brain, 
every idle pair of hands reduces Lhe 
wealth-production of the nation. 
Every producing unit of capital, 
management or labor has its effi- 
ciency increased by improved ma- 
chinery. 

Upon these things depends the 
standard of living of skilled and un- 
skilled labor alike. 

Labor’s Share. 

The Draper Corporation and its 
predecessors have been busy devel- 
oping labor-saving machinery for 
textiles since the early days of the 
industry in this country. 

Our loom temple, improvements in 
mechanisms of the common loom, 
devices and machines that increased 
product and reduced work in warp- 
ing and spooling, the great advance 
in spinnings rings and high-speed 
spindles—all contributed to the ad- 
vance of the industry before we 
brought out the automatic loom. 

More than one hundred years ago 
our first temple allowed a weaver 
‘to run two looms instead of one. 

Today there is a mill where weav- 
ers run a hundred. 

We speak from experience when 
we talk about what all these things 
have meant to labor. 

During the past dozen years, con- 
scious that full benefit of the North- 
rop loom was not being reaped, we 
have made a drive for “more looms 
per weaver’—not by driving the 
but by organizing the work. 

We have outlined plans for hun- 
dreds of mills—but not one where 
we did not provide for giving the 
weavers part of the savings made. 

We do not know of one that did 
not result in higher wages to the 
weavers. 

More manufacturers today than 
ever before believe in high wages. 
They know what purchasing power 
means. 

They have been willing to buy im- 
proved machinery, to study plans 
for its efficient use, that they might 
keep up a high level of wages. 


Good Choice 


In the election of J. H. Separk as 
chairman of the city school board, 
the members thereof have shown 
unusually good judgment. The new 
chairman brings to the position 
years of mature experience and 
ripened judgment. He has been in 
the school business himself and he 
knows the problems of the schoo! 
teacher. He was the head for several 
years here of a sucessful private 
school. Furthermore, he brings the 
added weight of a number of years 
of business experience in the textile 
world and is thoroughly familiar 
with the problems that will arise in 
the schools in textile communities. 
—Gastonia Gazette. 
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VERY LOW EXCURSION FARES 


TO FLORIDA AND HAVANA, CUBA 
VIA 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


Tickets on Sale 


March 12th, 19th and 26th—April 2nd, 9th and 14th 
Final return limit 15 days after date of sale. 


Round trip fares 


From To 
Charlotte Jacksonville 


zs St. Petersburg 25.98 
Sarasota 
Fort Myers 
5 W. Palm Beach 28.52 
Fort Miami 81.16 


Proportionate Fares from intermediate stations. 
Reduced fares will apply to all stations in Florida. 
Consult ticket agent for fares and other details. 
will be checked. 


For information, schedule and rates, apply to: 


B. Harris, D. T. A. John T. West, D. T. A. 
Charlotte, N. C. Raleigh, N. C. 
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Over 26 years’ experience in making trav elers that fit perfectly, run smooth- 
ly, and wear well gives us confidence to say, ‘“‘Victors can and will cure your 
traveler troubles.” 

Want proof? Tell us the sizes and styles you are having trouble with. We'll 
send free sample Victors and stand by the results. Write now. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L. 
Southern Agent Room 615, Third Mational Bank Bidg. 
ARTER Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Representatives: 
A. Dewey Carter, 
615 Third National Bank. Bidg. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Cure Your Traveler Troubles 


B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
520 Angier Ave., N. E.—Atlanta, Ga. 
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An organization composed of 18,000 of the leading cotton producers in the 

States of Arkansas and Missouri. 
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Cotton Acreage—Second 
Thoughts 


It is not news to anybody who has 
followed the general situation with 
more than half an eye that the 
question of cotton acreage during 
the approaching season is viewed in 
an entirely different light from that 
which was shed on it a few months 
ago. Last fall, when it became gen- 
eral knowledge that production was 
of record-breaking proportions, a 
vast deal of nonsense was being said 
about the subject. It was thought 
in the first place that prices would 


fall substantially more than they 
have done. But, apart from that 
supposition, it was the common 


view that values even at that time 
were well below cost of production 
and that acreage would next season 
be cut very substantially. Not satis- 
fied with the thought of leaving 
these matters to take care of them- 
selves some of our habitual calamity 
howlers and propabanda dissemina- 
tors busied themselves attempting 
to obtain promises of curtailment 
from farmers throughout the belt. 
Of course movements of this sort 
rarely “get very far,” and ought not 
to. 

Now the situation is distinctly 
different. Prices, it is today pretty 
well conceded, have never reached 
levels that did not leave some mar- 
gin of profit, at least to the more 
careful farmers, and unless there is 
further and unexpected decline in 
quotations the cotton growers of the 
South are very apt to plant a large 
acreage in cotton, perhaps as large 
as last year, assuming, of course, 
that weather conditions permit. 
Such a line of action may or may 
not be wise. There are some ap- 
parently strong reasons to doubt its 
wisdom without at the same time 
giving credence to the views of the 
more extreme elements in the cot- 
ton community. The fact remains, 
in any case, that cotton acreage 
during the coming season seems at 
the moment to depend a good deal 
more upon weather than upon any 
other factor. The farmers are, from 
current accounts, preparing to go 
ahead on about the usual scale, and 
so far as can be learned seem for 
the most part under no drastic re- 
strictions from those who provide 
credit. 


So far-as the supply and demand 
situation is concerned, the individ- 
ual farmer and his creditors ought 
to make up their own minds about 
it after weighing all factors with 
care. There is, however, another 
phase of this acreage matter that 
must not be overlooked. That is the 
weevil. We have not had a great 
deal of trouble with this pest for 
several years, but that is a wholly 
different matter from supposing 
that we shall not have to face a 
serious situation in this regard at 
some future time. Weather condi- 
tions have during the past few years 
held it in check. After all, though, 
it is the unusual rather than the 
normal in the weather situation 
that has produced these results. 
There are some reasons already to 
doubt whether we shall be so for- 
tunate this year. Certainly it is safe 
to say that this aspect of the exist- 
ing state of affairs needs to be taken 
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earefully into consideration. As is 
well known, the most effective 
means of combating the weevil is to 
be found in intensive as opposed to 
extensive modes of culture. — New 
York Journal of Commerce. 


Lower 


Imports of specified cotton cloths 
during February showed a. slight 
decline from the previous month 
and are also under the total for the 
same month of last year, according 
to figures released by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The decrease 
from January, however, becomes 
barely nominal when it is consid- 
ered that February is a compara- 
tively short month. 

The total yardage of goods re- 
ceived through the five principal! 
ports of the country is 3,691,142, 
valued at $988,991, an easing of 25,- 
863 square yards when compared 
with the 3,177,005 square yards, val- 
ued at $1,156,602, for January. Last 
month’s figure is 195,689 square 
yards below the aggregate for Feb- 
ruary, 1926. 

For the first two months of the 
year the total is 7,408,147 square 
yards against 10,739,761 square 
yards for the same period last year 
and 32,107,042 square yards for the 
first two months of 1925. 

The shirtings group, including 
poplins, broadcloths, madras and 
oxfords recorded the most marked 
decline, falling from 1,553,797 square 
yards in January to 1,099,567 square 
yards for last month: a difference 
of 454,230 square yards. This classi- 
fication totals far less than half of 
the 2,979,454 square yards shipped 
into the country in February of last 
year. 

The loss in the shirting division, 
however, was offset by gains in 
most other groups. Sateens rose 
from a total of 202,207 square yards 
in January to 514,542 square yards 
in February. Sateens, however, 
were the only fabrics which showed 
a decline in the previous month's 
otherwise favorable record, and 
hence are merely staging a recov- 
ery. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Stockholders Meet 


Boston, Mass.——-A comparison of 
the balance sheet of Saco-Lowell 
Shops, manufacturers of textile ma- 
chinery, as of December 31, 1926, 
after giving effect to the refinancing 
plan, with that of December 31, 1925, 
would indicate that on operations, 
before taxes, interest, depreciation 
and reserves, the company last year 
just about broke even. 

At the annual meeting of stock- 
holders, President David F. Edwards 
stated that during recent weeks the 


situation of the textile industry has 


appreciably improved, and that this 
betterment has been reflected in in- 
creased orders for machinery re- 
ceived by Saco-Lowell Shops. At 
present, he said, orders are consid- 
erably ahead of this time a year ago. 
All plants of Saco-Lowell Shops have 
been maintained in excellent physi- 
cal condition, and are now in a posi- 
lion to profit by any further in- 
crease in business. 


‘*Akron’”’ Leather Belting 


Service and 


Most Economical for 
All Textile Mill 
Machinery 


Manufactured and Sold only by 


The Akron Belting Company 


AKRON, OHIO 
Incorporated 1885 


P. O. Box 241 


OUR GUARANTEE 


Opelika, Ala. 
M. H. WHATLEY 
111 Eleventh St. 
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Backed by More Than 40 
Years of Satisfactory 


Every kind of Bobbin or Spool for 
Every Textile Purpose 


Bobbins Spools 
Warp Wooden Head 
Filling With or without 
Loom Reinforcement 
Woolen Vulcanized Fibre 
— Rolls of every 
Jute Description 
Rayon 

rd Skewers. 


Made by 


WALTER L. PARKER €0. 


Lowell, Massachusetts 


Because we have our own enameling plant we are able to finish both 


plain and colors promptly 
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Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass. 


This is an Age of Specialization 


B. S. Roy & Son Company have specialized on grind- 
ing machinery for the textile industry since 1868. The 
Roy organization is made up of specialists in the design 
and manufacture of grinding machines to meet the spe- 
cific needs of this industry. 


In this age of specialization it has been definitely 
established that the highest efficiency comes from those 
who devote their entire attention to a particular branch 
of manufacturing and are able to accomplish more than 
those whe must divide their energies. 


Card Grinders, Napper Roll Grinders, Shear Grinders, 
Garnett Grinders. 


E. M. Terryberry, Southern Agent 
1126 Healey Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 


D. W. BROOKS, 
Vice-President 


NORMAN MONAGHAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


J. Cc. BROOKS, 
Chairman of the Board 

W. H. WILLEY, 
President 


PRESTIGE 


Webster defines prestige as “influ- 
ence derived from past success.”’ To 
be successful in one’s own line of 
endeavor, one must likewise be a 
factor in the success of his clients. 
Newburger’s prestige is the result of 
33 years’ experience. Quotations 
sent on application. 


Capital $1,000,000.00 


NEW BURGER | 


COTTON COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Robert Amory on the 
Cotton Industry 


Boston, Mass.—Robert A. Amory, 
of Amory, Browne & Co., states that, 
contrary to some public opinion, 
there is a tremendous business in 
co'ton goo8s being carried on. It is 
up to New England to get its share 
of it, although in so doing, if its 
greatly handicapped by present 
manufacturing conditions, for alle- 
viation of which the public, mill 
management and labor would do 
well to co-operate. 

“In point of domestic cotton goods 
production,” declares Mr. Amory, 
“1925 was the second largest year on 
record. Last year was probably its 
equal, and 1927 to date has been a 
huge volume. It is thus nonsense 
to say that because women’s dress 
styles have changed, the whole cot- 
ton industry is on its back. 

“Furthermore, in answer to those 
who over-emphasize the importance 
of the fine goods end of the indus- 
try, let me quote from the United 
States Census figures of production 
for 1925. Output of shirtings having 
a silk or rayon stripe amounted to 
82,000,000 square yards. That of 
voiles was 125,000,000 yards, and that 
of lawns, muslins, ete., 324,000,000 
vards. 

“As an intermediate sort of con- 
struction, shirtings without a fancy 
stripe were produced fo the amount 
of 372,000,000 yards. But in sheet- 
ings, production was 1,600,000 yards, 
and in print cloths  1,153,000,000 
vards. Thus the volume is in the 
staple lines, and over the long run, 
that is where the money has been 
made. 

New England’s Handicap. 

“But how is Massachusetts, and 
other New England States, to get its 
share of the business under present 
manufacturing conditions? Let us 
disregard that alibi of poor man- 
agement and disgruntled labor that 
no one is wearing cotton goods. As 
has been many times, the 
question is one of taxes, hours and 
wages, particularly the latter two 
factors. As illustrative of the tax 
situation, in Massachusetts a cotton 
spindle is now taxed about 275 per 
cent of the 1913 level, while whole- 
sale commodity prices are 150 per 
cent of the pre-war level. 

“In the matter of legal hours, 
Massachusetts is now in the most 
disadvantageous position of any of 
the large cotton - manufacturing 
States. On the basis of her 48-hour 
week, her mills ran at 69.3 per cent 


said so 


of capacity in 1926. With other 
States reduced to similar 48-hour 
legal operation (although in some 


Southern States women and minors 
can and do; to some extent, work all 
night), Rhode Island mills ran 80.4 
per cent, New Hampshire 74.1 per 
cent, Connecticut 82.3 per cent and 
Maine 74.6 per cent, and in the cot- 
ton growing States, North Carolina 
ran 1445 per cent, South Carolina 
152 per cent, Georgia 135.8 per cent, 
Alabama 135.5 per cent and Virginia, 
101.8 per cent. 

“Good management can do some- 
thing in New England; in some cases 
super-human management has suc- 
ceeded admirably. But if it were a 
question solely of management, good 
managers would be coming into New 
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England wholesale, buying cotton 
mills at a song, and making money 
out of them. I believe the answer 
lies im building up a spirit here 
whereby the public, as determining 
taxes, the managers and labor co- 
operate together in attacking the 
problem.” 
Final Ginning Report 
Shows 17,910,258 Bales 


The 1926 cotton crop, the largest 
ever grown, was placed at 17,910,- 
258 five hundred pound bales in the 
Census Bureaus final ginning re- 
port. 

Since the Department of Agricul- 
tures final estimate of 18,618,000 
200-pound bales was made last De- 
cember there has been much uncer- 
tainty as to the amount of the crop 
which would be picked. The low 
price of cotton and the scarcity of 
labor, the department thought, 
would influence many farmers to 
leave the low erades of cotton un- 
picked in the fields. 

Since fhat time the 
shown an increase, however, and 
the amount of unpicked cotton 
therefore is probably smaller than 
it would have been, the apparent 
amount being around 707.000 bales 
as shown by the agriculture esti- 
mate and the ginnings. 

The crop the 
grown. 

That quantity of cotton, exclusive 
of linters and counting round as 
half bales, included 234,041 running 
bales which  ginners’ estimated 
would be turned out after the 
March canvas. The crop compares 
with 16,122,516 running bales, or 
16,103,670 equivalent to 500 pounds 
in the 1925 crop and the department 
of agriculture’s estimate, made last 
December of 18,618,000 equivalent 
200 pound bales. 

Until the Census Bureau's final 
ginning report there had been much 
uncertainty as to the exact quantity 
of the record breaking crop which 
would be picked and ginned., 

Early reports indicated much cot- 
ton might be left in fields because 
of the low prices of cotton and the 
scarcity and high price of labor. 

Round bales counted as half bales, 
included in the statistics, totalled 
656,861 compared with 351,121 in 
1925 and 314,325 in 1924. 

The average weight of bale for 
the ecrep, counting round as half 
bales and exeluding linters, was 
206.3 pounds compared with 499.5. 

The number of ginneries operated 
was 15,749, compared with 15,482 in 
1925. 


The final ginnings by States, in 
equivalent 500-pound bales, follows: 
Alabama, 1,497,197; Arizona, 122,- 
700; Arkansas, 1,545,659; California, 
130,935; Florida, 31,952; Georgia, 4,- 


price has 


largest ever 


493,061; Louisiana, 828,202: Missis- 
sippi, 1,883,952; Missouri, 218,152: 


New Mexico, 70,866; North Carolina. 
1,204,496; Oklahoma, 1,759,895: South 
Carolina, 997,131; Tennessee, 450,520; 
Texas, 5,609,301; Virginia, 50,545; all 
other States, 15,876. 


Chatham Gets Navy Blanket Order. 


The Chatham Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Winston-Salem and Elkin, 
N. C., sold to the navy 30,000 blank- 
ets for $181,000. 
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at the 
board meeting 


PROTECTION 
an item of 
business 


The safeguarding of industrial 
property against trespass and more 
malicious intrusion is an item of 
business deserving the utmost at- 
tention. 


At the next directors meeting, con- 
sider carefully the permanent eco- 
nomical protection afforded by 
Page Chain Link Fence. Buildings, 
material and tools are safe behind 
this impassable barrier. Intruders 
are kept at a distance and fire haz- 
ard lessened. 


Page Fence is constructed sturdy 
and strong to give many years of 
service. Copper-bearing steel, 
heavily galvanized after weaving. 
Fittings as well are zinc coated to 
resist rust. 


TRADE MARK 
Amertcas 
frit were 


General 
Equipment 
Company 


1411 South Mint St. 
Post Office Box 412 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Chain Link 


FENCE 
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Urge Mills to Use 
Southeastern Ports 


Formation of syndicates of South- 
ern textile mills for exporting goods 
to the Near East was advocated at a 
conference on foreign trade at At- 
lanta by Dr. R. 8. McAlwee, Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Port Devel- 
opment, Charleston, S. C.. as a means 
of “getting a fair slice of the $75,- 
000,000 cotton textile business” in 
that section. 

“This is what. the German steel 
manufacturers did when they form- 
ed the Steel Works Union of Dussel- 
dorf, that practically captured the 
steel markets of the world prior to 
the European war,’ Dr. McAlwee 
continued. 

“Mills located here in the South- 
east cannot only better the terms of 
our foreign competitors, better 
their quality, better their price, but 
can make an additional profit 
through savings in the transporta- 
tion costs by using the gateways 
that are close at hand,” he said. 
Southeastern textile manufacturers 
are taking heavy losses in inland 
freight charges by “continuing to 
ship the goods themselves bodily 
through New York, simply because 
the commission merchant is located 
there. 

“Taking the port of Charleston as 
an example, because the figures are 
at hand, with the same principles 
applying to exports through Savan- 
nah and Jacksonville, we note that 
a mill located.at Spartanburg spends 
8i cents a hundred pounds to ship 
fextiles to New York and 41 cents a 
hundred pounds to ship them to 
Charleston. With a _ substantial 
movement offered, the ship line ser- 
vice can be procured to almost any 
part of the world,” he declared. 

Dr. McAlwee said mills in this 
section are failing to cultivate one 
of the most fertile markets in the 
world because of their misunder- 
standing of credit conditions in the 
Near East and because proper sell- 
ing and shipping methods have not 
been employed. 

Commission houses which “have 
been handling almost the total out- 
put of our mills—very humanly 
have gotten into a rut,” because of 
the extra effort required in gaining 
new customers among Near Eastern 
firms, he said. 

“The reason that we have not 
been getting the business in the 
Near East is the old and familiar 
reason that we stick to the terms of 
cash against documents in New 
York, and are not willing to give the 
good merchants 60 or 90-day docu- 
mnts on acceptance in the foreign 
port. All of them are living in 4 
one-crop country and the necessary 
credit arrangements must be made 
if business is to be possible,” he 
said. 

American cotton textiles can eas- 
ily compete under “more favorable 
credit conditions.” The countries of 
the Near East are showing every 
sign of stability, mill wage and pro- 
duction cost are favorable to the 
Southeast, and port facilities nearer 
home are available, Dr. McAlwee 
said. 

The conference voted to become 
a permanent organization, several of 
which have been organized in va- 
rious sections of the United States. 


Clinton 
No. l 


replaces 
with 84 
Individuals 


Morse Silent Chain Drives from motors to 
spinning frames, Clinton Mill No. 1 


In the interests of more efficient plant. is also installing 200 of these drives— 


operation and greater production, Clin- there must be a reason. 
ton Mill No. 1 recently replaced group The adaptability to short centers, the 
drives with 84 individuals. It is signifi- sustained 98.6% efficiency, the positive, 


cant to note that all of these are Morse flexible operation of Morse Silent Chain 
Silent Chain Drives. The bases, too, Drives make them ideal for textile mill 


are designed by Morse. Clinton No. 2 requirements. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Atianta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md. Denver, Col. 
Birmingham, Ala Detroit, Mich. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Louisville, Ky. 
uoston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, Til. New Orleans, La. 
‘*harlotte, N. C. New York. N. Y. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
*. Louis, Mo. 
Toronto, 2, Ont., Can. 
Winnipeg, Man.. Cai. 
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____No. 654 manufactured by 


Page-Madden 


Incorporated 


277 Ralph Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Samples and Catalog upon Request 
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PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 


business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 


Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34N.U. Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Bxamining 
Corps in the !United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 
views. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Atterney 
Offices: 

406 Independence Building 
Charlotte, N.C. Telephone 2173 
and 
903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


William and York Wilson 


Incorporated 


Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, 8S. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 
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Shaft-Box Oil Cover 


For Any Loom 


Prevents Grit Entering Bearings. | ‘ 
Eliminates Clogged Oil Holes and — 
Damaged Shafts. 3 
Prevents Cloth Being Damaged by — 
Flying Oil When Loom is Cleaned. 


Attached in Oné Minute. J 

Made of .32 Non-Corrosive Tegnite to 
_ Fit Any Loom Shaft-Boxg Price 20 
Cents Each, f. 0. b. Spartanburg. 2% 
| Days. Added 3% Discount Quan. 
tities of 1,000 or More. 
_ Send Upper Half of One Shaft-Box _ 
to Insure Fit. 
Folder on Request. 

E. E. Child Company 

Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Discussion on Waste Control 
‘Continued from Page 14, 


used the bobbin cleaning system. I 
dont know whether I would like it 
or not; but in getting your bobbin 
without any thread around the small 
end of it we get mighty good results. 
I don’t have any cut waste. Our bob- 
bins are made without any thread 
at the small end. As I said, I have 
never had any experience with a 
bobbin-cleaning machine. It looks 
like you would get a lot of excess 
waste thal way. I don't know jus! 
how they manage that. We have 
mighty little roving waste, and 
mighty near no trouble at all. 

MR. MATTHEWS: We don't let 
the man, that takes out the bobbins, 
fake out a bobbin, that has more 
than one layer of waste on it. He 
leaves it on the frame, and the sec- 
tion hand puts it back In. 

A MBEMBER: As far as excess 
waste is coneerned, of course if you 
let them take this out, they will do 


if. When we first started out using 
this machine, we found once in a 
while we had some trouble along 


this line, but if your cloth 1s set 
properly, and the bobbins are all 
the same after they get through that 
machine, you will never have any 
trouble with them. You will find 
the waste. will be practically the 
same. I cannot tell much difference. 

VR. JENNINGS: Is there anybody 
else nol using this machine? 

MR. EDWARDS: We don't use the 
machine. I think we save in waste 
by having our spinners clear off 
their own waste. The rule against 
using knives on our bobbins is jus! 
as emphatic as | can imagine any 
rule can be. We don't have any cut 
roving. There is not a hand in my 
place thal uses a knife on a bobbin. 

MR. JENNINGS: Is there anybody 
in the room using a bobbin-cleaning 
machine because the waste is torn 
up While.vou are cleaning your bob- 
bin, and you don't have to run il 
through a machine to tear up your 
waste? Is anybody using it for that 
purpose? 

‘There was no 
this question). 

MR. JENNINGS: Has anybody got 
anything to say against the bobbin- 
cleaning machine? We have got to 
get some argument up on Lhis thing. 
Why have you got il, Mr. Senn? 

D. R. SENN: We think we have 
fo have it on account of our fine 


direct answer to 


hank roving. I think, even if we 
didn't have the speed, that is con- 
siderable trouble to twist off thal 


fine hank roving. We believe it is 
a good thing for our mill. 

MR. EDWARDS: I believe with 
fine hank roving it would be a good 
idea to have a bobbin-cleaning ma- 
chine. 

A MEMBBR: I don’t agree with 
Brother Edwards on that line. We 
run 3 and 4 hank roving. 

J. A. SORRELLS (Gainesville): We 
twisted off a lot of it, and some of 
if was worthless, and we found on 
30's and 40's that we saved some- 
thing like 50 per cent of the waste 
by having a bobbin-cleaning ma- 
chine. We try to get them about 4 
inches, and I get a range from about 
3 inches to 6 inches, and we try to 
have both ends clear, and we save 
about half of the waste that we had 
al least, and it tends to make them 
more even in diameter. I was un- 
easy about it, when we first started 


it, but we cul the waste down, and il 
looked like it ran better, and we got 
a better tension on the roving 
frames. When we first went in, I 
was really ashamed of it, but later 
on, when I found what benefit it 
looked like I was getting, I liked it. 

OUESTION: How did you cul 
down your waste by using that ma- 
chine? 

MR. SORRELS: When they cut it 
off and twisted it, you didn’t know 
how much they cut off. We have a 
daily report on roving waste. We 
or months, and we get a pretty close 
can average up very easily for weeks 
estimate. About half of the waste 
is saved I claim, and the bobbins are 
not cut, 

QUESTION: Would you not attri- 
hute that more to checking up your 
closer? 

MR. SORRELS: No. We don't 
check it any closer because we 
weigh if every day anyway. 

QUESTION: How do you figure 
you save waste by using that ma- 
chine? 

MR. SORRELS: Well, it is like a 
machine running a hundred pounds, 
and another machine running fifty 
pounds. Something similar to that. 

MR. HAMPTON: Do you figure 
you offset your cost by using this 
machine? It takes about two hands 
io keep it up. 

W. €. Hardy (Berrytown): © No; 
one hand to the machine. 

MR. HAMPTON: Well the machine 
I had in mine might have been im- 


proved, but it appears to me that 
it was not a very economical ma- 
chine. don't mind tellmge you 
where I saw it. I saw it at Pelzer, 


s. ¢. It will clean a bobbin though, 
and it certainly didn’t injure the 
bobbin. 

MR. MATTHEWS: Mr. Sorrels, 
does the machine damage your shel- 
lac? 

MR. SORRELS: Not noticeably. 

MR. STRANGE: May I ask a ques- 
tion. I would like to know if there 
is any spinner here, who uses an 
automatic humidifier system, and, if 
so, at what does he try to keep his 
relative humidity? I am not after 


argument, gentlemen: I want infor- 
mation. 
ROBERT W. PHILIP (Secretary): 


May we just finish with the one more 


question on the questionnaire, and 
then take up this question? 
MR. STRANGE: Yes sir; that is 


perfectly all right. 
MR. JENNINGS: 
last question on 
Is: 
“Do you keep a record of lap 
waste against each individual spin- 


ner, or take the room as a whole? 

The majority of answers we have 
got. here say they take the room as 
a whole. It is a question there of 
where that is a standard method to 
use, or whether nobody ever goes 
to the trouble of weighing the lap 
waste and scavenger waste agains! 
each spinner. 

MR. HAMPTON: I have made sev- 
eral tests on each individual spin- 
ner. I find on weighing it against 
each individual spinner the waste 
will run anywhere from 3% to 5 
pounds. I take an individual spin- 
ner very often, and weigh her waste, 
and then give her a report. I find 
that some help will take more pride 
in their work than others. It some- 
times does a lot of good. Sometimes, 


The seventh and 
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THE 
IMPROVED 


We also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain 
Company 


Millbury, Mass. 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS : 


WISTER RINGS. 
< 


2 


EANERS 


TRAVELLER € 
TRAVELL 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINAVILLE 


ISPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINS VILLE, MASS. 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and _ stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 

Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Ce., Richmend, Va. 
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if we appeal to them to take more 
pride in their work. that will be 
successful. However, weighing the 
waste against each spinner does do 
a lot of good some times. If you take 
the 27s spinners, that | employ, it 
will average right around 4% 
pounds to the spinner. 

MR. STRANGE: Is thal per day? 

MR. HAMPTON: That's day time, 
if hours. 


QUBRSTION: That is lap waste 
alone? 

MR. HAMPTON: No sir; that’s 
everything—roving waste and sca- 
venger waste. However, I have 


separated them on several spinners, 
and weighed them, and usually the 
scavenger waste is a little bil more 
than the roving waste. 

MR. EDWARDS: I don't keep any 
record of that waste except that I 
have made some tests from time to 
lime. My lap waste will run about 
eight-tenths of one per cent. If I 
am in order, | would suggest that al 
some future meeting we try to get 
together and see how we are on our 
thread waste in the spinning room. 
Mine runs about one-fifth of one per 


cent: that inciudes all the thread 
waste. 
QUESTION: Does that include 


warper waste? 

MR. BDWARDS: 
ing, and all. 

MR. JENNINGS: Has anybody 
made any tests or kept any records 
on thread waste? 

MR. HAMPTON: I have made 
tests. On a production of about 100,- 
000 pounds a week that runs right 
around 50 to 55 pounds a week. My 
tangled spool waste runs anywhere 
from 40 to 44. Then on my bobbins 
it will average from 38 to 40 pounds. 
All tangled frame and everything 
inclusive 38 to 40 pounds. We have 
been at it now for some time. 

I started two weeks ago weighing 
the waste, that comes from the dof- 
fers. Now I am starting that. I am 
going to weigh the waste of individ- 
ual doffers and see how much they 
waste. 

MR. JENNINGS: Has anybody 
else any figures on that line or sug- 
gestions? 

MR. STRANGE: If I remember 
correctly, on 57,000 pounds the lap 
waste was 316 pounds, or five-tenths 
of one per cent. Roving waste 587 
pounds, 1 per cent. Thread waste 
about 239 pounds or three-tenths of 
one per cent. 

MR. HDWARDS: My figures there 
included roving waste with the 
thread waste. 

MR. STRANGE: 


Doubling, twist- 


That 239 pounds 


was the total thread was‘e in the 
57,000 pounds. 
MR. JENNINGS: If nobody has 


anything else to say about this lap 
waste question or thread waste, we 
will take up Mr. Strange’s question 
over here on humidity. 

ROBERT W. PHILIP 
‘Mr. Strange wants to know how 
many spinners have automatically 
controlled humidity in their spin- 
ning rooms, and to have them give 
the relative humidity they try to 
carry. 

(‘Something like a dozen arose in 
answer to the first part of this ques- 
tion, and as they were each asked 
the average humidity they answer- 
ed 65; 80; 65; 67; 67; 65; 65; 65; 65; 
65; 80; 65.) 

MR. STRANGE: 


Secretary) : 


Thank you, gen- 
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Llemen. 
tion. 

ROBERT W. PHILIP 
Did you get it? 

MR. STRANGE: Yes sir. I| have 
gol what I wanted. The reason | 
asked this question is that we have 
been discussing that at our mill, and 
trying to see if we could keep the 
relative humidity around one cer- 
lain thing. I find it is a little bit 
hard to do; I just wanted to know. 

ROBERT W. PHILIP (Secretary): 
Did you imtend to ask if they tried 
lo keep it at these figures or if they 
really did do so? 

MR. STRANGE: I would like to 
know if they really do, or if they 
just try to do it. 

ROBERT W. PHILIP (Secretary): 
Lets ask this question—how much 
do you vary from that standard? 

VR. EDWARDS: This. our 
reading for the week of March 5th: 
For Monday it was 68 relative hu- 
midity: Tuesday 64: Wednesday 68; 
Thursday 69; Friday 61; average 66 
relative humidity for the week. Tha! 
was taken at 9:00 in the morning 
and 2:30 in the afternoon. 

ROBERT W. PHILIP (Secretary): 
He wants to know what you try to 
keep it at, and whether you keep it 
al that, and, if vou don’t what does it 
range. 

Some of these gentlemen who had 
stood and given these figures, then 
answered as follows: 

It varies from 50 to 70; we try to 
keep it at 65. 

It varies from 63 to 68; we try to 
keep it around 65, 

We try to keep it at 80, 
about 3 degrees. 


I just wanted the informa- 


(Secretary): 


It varies 


Never varies over 5 degrees. We 
iry to keep it at 65. 
We vary anywhere from 6 to 8 


points, Standard is 65. 

We vary from 60 to 68 We try 
'o keep it at 60, 

We try to keep jt at 65. 
to 68. 

We try to keep it at 65. 
about 2 degrees. 

1 try to keep mine at 65, varies 
from 8 to 10 degrees. 

We try to keep it at 65. 
from 60 to 65. 

We try to hold 75. 
about 2 degrees. 

ROBERT W. PHILIP: Now we are 
going to have ‘Mr. Davis, of Augusta, 
to bring that sledded cotton up to 
the front, and show it to you, and 
tell you what he has found out about 
it, and then we are going in to 
lunch. 

After Mr. Davis had demonstrate? 
this sledded cotton, a very delightfv- 
luncheon was served by the manage- 
ment of Henry Grady Hotel. The 
only business transacted at the 
luncheon was the election of Frank 
K. Petrea, of Columbus, as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee to 
succeed John F. Long, whose term 
expired at this meeting. The meet- 
ing closed with the luncheon. 

Growth of Silk Industry 

Washington, D. C.—The silk man- 
ufacturing industry this year will 
turn out approximately $870,000,000 
worth of goods if demand increases 
in the same ratio as in the past few 
vears. 

Approximately 


Varies up 


Varies 


Varies 


It will vary 


$809.000,000 was 
manufactured in 1925 according to 
Census Bureau. It covered all silk 
manufactures except knitted goods. 


A Difference 


When the Pharaohs of Egypt built their great pyramids, 
time and labor were inconsiderable trifles so long as the 
work was accomplished. 

In the modern textile plant, while results are just as im- 
portant, the factors which produce these results are selected 
only with the greatest care to insure efficiency in quality 
production with economy of operation. 


By comparing their work with that of ordinary alkalies 
the superiority of the special purpose 


7extile Alkalies 


is so evident that increasing numbers of textile mills are 
standardizing their use in the production of more desirable 


results from the quality of their 
“Wyandotte” 


stock. 
Coe 


These superior results are guaran- 
teed with your order or the trial costs 
you nothing. 


Ask you supply man or write our 


Coe ford Companp. 
£44 


technical expert. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


The best Lickerins 
ever produced 


J. D. Hollingsworth 
Greenville, S. C. 


TRADE MARK 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


OGOENEBRAL OFFICES AND PLANT 


ROCKFORD ,ILL.U.S.A. 
FRAMINGHAM , MASS. GREENVILLE . S.C. 


WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
MATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, algo Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. I. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
483 and 45 Worth Street, New York 


Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Jose 
St. Louts San Francisco Chicago Shanghal " China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapoli 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


| Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries | 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, New York 
Philadeiphia office: Drexel Building New England office: Middleton, Conn 


Selling Agents for the following Millis: 

Cotton Yarns, Combed Peeler, Carded Singles and Ply, Audrey Spinning Co 
Weldon. N. C., Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Mills Mill, No. 2, Woodruff, 8. C. 
Wabena Mills, Lexington, N. C., White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga 

Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Twills, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Mills 
Spartanburg, S. C., Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C., Hermitage Cotton Mills 
Camden. 8. C.. Millie Mill, Greenville, 8. C., Osage Mfg. Co.. Bessemer City .N. C 


Cotton Goods 


New York.—A steady trade in colt- 
ton goods was noted last week. The 
volume of business was not as large 
as in some recent weeks, but prices 
were firm and demand covered a 
wide range of goods. 

Print cloth markets were fairly 
active, although future business was 
not so large. Numerous sales for 
small lots for prompt delivery were 
reported, most orders calling for de- 
livery in March and April. Quota- 
tions were firm at unchanged levels. 
rhe hest demand was for the 60x48, 
6.25 yard, which sold again for near- 
by at 6% cents. Spots of this style 
continued searce. Contract are re- 
ported at 6 cents. For 64x60, 5.35 
yard, spot, 6% is considered the 
market. April-May has. sold 
three-quarters, and May alone has 
also sold at this figure. 

Some spots of 68x72, 4.75 vard had 
been obtained at seven-eighths. But 
these must have been searce, for 
others sold spot at 8 cents, and did 
not find them plentiful at that. 
March sold at seven-eighths, and 
there had been report of April-May 
sold at three-quarters. 

In 72x76, 4.25 yard, 9 was reported 
for March, and actual spots quoted 
at one-eighth higher. Some spots ef 
80 squares, 4.00 yard, had been se- 
cured at even money, but they were 
scarce and usually one-eighth high- 
er was asked where the goods were 
to be had for quick. Contract is 
quoted at seven-eighths. 

The sheeting situation held quiet 
at the close of the week, scattered 
sales being made at previous price 
levels. Mills were ready to consider 
offers to purchase larger quantities 
for forward delivery. On Saturday 
there were sales of 56x80 4-yard 8 
cents; 37-inch 4-yard 7% cents; 36- 
inch 5.50-yvard, 5% cents: 40-inch 
2.50-yard 11% cents and 11% cents: 
37-ineh 2.50 yard 8% cents; 40 
squares 6.15-yard 5% cents. A num- 
ber quoted up to 6% cents for 40- 
inch 5-yard, later 
6% cents. 


deliveries being 


Carded broadcloths were quiet 
The situation in these cloths re- 
mains basically interesting, but 
there have been no new features to 
the market recently. Converters are 
generally convinced that inthe 
carded broadcloths they have a sta- 
ple whose broad usefulness and 
popularity is likely to keep on in- 
creasing, and the mills, holding the 
same opimion of the prospects, are 
less likely to be concerned about «a 
temporary lull than they would be 
in a number of other cloths. 

A number of substantial fine goods 
orders were placed for contract de- 
livery during the past week, much 
more than was done being possible 
were converters and others able to 


arrange for sufficiently early deliv- 
eries. With looms sold up on most 
of the wanted constructions the sit- 
uation is regarded as_ especially 
sound. There is now a desire on the 
part of many mills to get later com- 
mitments on their books so that 
they may be sold up through the 
summer months. In the fancy sec- 
tion good progress has resulted on 
jacquards, while dobby looms con- 
tinue available for fairly early de- 
liveries. 

While a fair number of small or- 
ders were placed for cotton duck 
during the week, there was no vol- 
ume to the business and prices were 
held steady in the absence of sizable 
inquiry. The interest of the pick 
sack trade was followed up by other 
inguiries along the same line. 

Prints undoubtedly continue to be 
the big thing in dress fabrics of all 
kinds, and the merchandise stocks 
everywhere seem to be rather low, 

Small sales of drills were made of 
several constructions of 30 and 27- 
inch widths. Osnaburgs were more 
than ordinarily quiet, but mills are 
well sold ahead on most construc- 
tions. A few quick pajama checks 
sold during the last few days alt 
unde reontract price levels. A little 
weakness was observed on some of 
the twill and filling sateen numbers 
and little business put through on 
them. 

The finished goods situafion is 
generally very strong. There are 
sevéral instances where the market 
was probably on the verge of ad- 
vances, but where it has now been 
decided to wait for further develop- 
ments and continue selling at cur- 
rent prices. 

Fair trading marked the print 
cloth market during the week, the 
bulk of it being reported in wide 
odds and curtain constructions. Of 
the latter, quite a volume was pick- 
ed up and some contracts were 
placed ahead. Print cloth sales are 
estimated close to 90,000 pieces. 
with trading fairly quiet but steady 
throughout. 

Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 5% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s D 
Print cloths, 27-1in., 64x60s 4% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s 71% 
Gray goods, 39-1n., 68x72s be 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 10% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 10 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 

96x60s 8% 
Brown sheetings, stand. 14 
Tickings, 8-oz. i8 ai9% 
Denims 14% 
Staple ginghams, 27-in. 9 


Kid finished cambrics 9 
Dress ginghams 12\%al6™% 
Standard prints = 8 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good i 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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Philadelphia, Pa-——The yarn mar- 
ket made little progress during the 
week. Inability of buyers and spin- 
ners to agree on prices kept sales 
within narrow limits. Consumers 
are apparently marking time until 
further developments and in the 
meantime are not interested in buy- 
ing yarn except on a hand-to-mouth 
basis and are unwilling to pay spin- 
ners’ prices except for small lots. 

Most carded yarn spinners, while 
they have less business on hand 
than a month ago, are still sold for 
several weeks ahead and have nol 
heen forced to accept buyers offers 
or stop their machinery. With the 
continued firmness of cotton prices, 
mills can see no justification for 
lower prices, especially in view of 
the present level that shows little if 
any profit margin. Some irregular- 
ity in the price situation has devel- 
oped and an occasional sale at low 
prices was reported, but spinners’ 
prices on the whole were well main- 
tained, The limited business showed 
a better demand for carded knitting 
varns than for weaving numbers. 

Reports indicate that Southern 
combed yarn spinners have good 
orders on hand and that recent sales 
have reached a very substantial 
volume. An upward tendency has 
been noted in combed yarn prices, 
although the current list is practi- 
cally unchanged from the previous 
week. 

Stocks of both carded and combed 
yarns are reported small and yarn 
men believe that spinners can con- 
tinue in a strong position if they 
avoid overproduction during the 
next quarter. 

The price list given below shows 
that quotations in this market are 
generally below spinners’ prices: 


10s 25 
16s 28 
20s ... 29 
30s 36 
Southern Two-ply Skeins. 
10s 25% 
. 
50s 
Tinged Carpet 3 and 4ply______20 
White Carpet and 4-ply_____- 24 
Southern Single Chain Warps. 
28 


30s 36 
Southern Single Skelins. 
8s 
10s 
12s 
14s 
16s 29% 
20s 29 
22s 31 
24s 32 
26s .33 
30s 
Southern Frame Cones. 
24% 
10s ‘ 25 
12s £5 
l4s 26 
16s 
18s 27 
20s 27% 
22s 28 
24s 29 
26s 30 
28s 31 
30s 31 
30s* 31% 
40s 43 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 
Two-ply. 
16s 40 
20s 41 
30s 49 
36s 4 50 
40s 53 
50s 59 
60s 67 
70s 79 
Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 

10s 34% 
12s » 
14s 36 
16s 37 
18s 38 
20s 
22s 
24s 4? 
2fis 43 
28s 44 
30s 46 
32s 46 
34s 48 
36s 49 
38s 3 53 
40s 54 
50s 61 
60s 66 


Southern Spinners’ Bulletin 


The weekly bulletin of the South- 
ern Yarn Spinners’ Association says: 

Conditions in the yarn market re- 
main unchanged. Trading is con- 
fined to small purchases of the 
hand-to-mouth variety. Spinners’ 
prices are held firm at a consider- 
able advance over market quota- 
tions. Unquestionably there is po- 
tentially a large demand for yarn 
not yet covered by purchases. Just 
what is necessary to bring this de- 
mand into evidence remains to be 
developed. 

The slight recession in cotton 
values has not caused a commensu- 
rate softening in yarn prices. Buy- 
ers believe that spinners’ prices are 
high, while in fact today’s yarn 
prices are below replacement cost. 

Spinners are experiencing  in- 
creasing difficulty in securing sup- 
plies of good grade, clean, white 
cotton even at a material premium 
over New York spots quotations. 
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Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 


910-11 Comercial Bank Bldg. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 


Preserve the SPINNING 


vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


D. H. 
J. 


S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer 


Mauney, Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pre i 


D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 


287 Chestnut Street. 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. | 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS Cea DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND 


THEIR 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATDSD. 


DUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 


CHAS. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


COARLOTTE, N. C. 


Over Twenty-two Years Experience 


STONE 


seconds? 


Are you getting excessive shedding? 
Are you getting a large percentage of 


Does your cloth feel harsh? 


If so, write us, and we can help you. 


John P. Marston Company 


l[mporters 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


ELS 
cage 
| 
siphia, Pa 
Southern Two-ply Warps. 
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F Want Department | 


motors, shafting, pulleys, and 
hangers. Equipment practically 
new. Address L. G. M., care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


For Sale 


i Beam Warp Dyeing Machine 
complete 

i Four-burner 46” Gas Singer 
with Frilling Folder 

i Gas Generating Machine 

i Sixty-foot Clip Tenter and 

Winder (Textile Fin. Mch. Co.) 
Wet Finishing Range, two 

compartment, washing box 

water mangle, starch 
mangle. 

41 Hydraulic Baling Press with 
pump 

Also large assortment electric 


had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. Write for your F 


60 pages et vital business facts and 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP figures. 
WELL PUMPS your prospects are. 

8,000 lines of business covered. Com- 

piled by the Largest Directory Publish- 

ers in the world, thru information ob- 

tained by actual door-to-door canvass. 


ho, where and how many 

We do the engineering, and have 
REE copy. 

R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


SYDNOR PUMP 4&4 WELL Co., Ine. € POLK DIRECTORY BLDG. 
Richmond, Va. eo: in principal cities of U. 8. 


THE GREIST MFG. CO. 


L D Ww 


Plain O Free R Send us I We will 


Coppered O , O a sample R quote 
Nickel Plated iy or E you 
Rust Proof M burrs P drawina ~ Prices 


James McCabe 
New Haven, Conn. 


Southern Representative: 


Box 573, Greenville, S. C. 
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Make an Investment in Appearance 
Cheerful Grounds make Cheerful Workers 
LINDLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 


Pomona, N. C. 
Nurserymen—Landscape Architects 


MERROW 


Registered Trade Mark 


HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING 
AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


For use on all kinds of Knitted and Woven articles, including Rayon 
Underwear, Corsets and Rubber Goods, Blankets, Hosiery, Bathing 
Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


ASK ABOUT OUR NEW STYLE 60-ABB MACHINE 


For simultaneously trimming and joining with a Flat Butted Seam the ends 
of Cotton, Woolen or Silk Piece Goods for Subsequent Processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 
I. E. Wynne 

Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


GS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


TRAVELE 

159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Seydel-Woolley Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 
The result of twenty years’ 
study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problema. 


Main Office and Plant, 564 Glenn St., S. W., Atlanta. Ga. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU) | 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a smal! advertisement for two 


weeks 


eKS. — 
If the applicant.is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin = 


his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ments for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Would preter job where card room is in 
very bad condition. 28 years old, mar- 
ried and have family. A-l references 
as to character and ability. No. 6120. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced and can furnish the best of 
references. No. 6121 


WANT position as master mechanic. 25 
years experience in cotton mill shops. 
Can handle steam, water and electric 
drives and welding. Can give £ 
references. No. 56122. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 
or second-hand in large mill. 15 years 
experience in mill and § years as sec- 
ond-hand and overseer. Can give good 
references. No. 6123. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning, or of carding. ag experi- 
ence. Good references. No. 5124. 


WANT position as overseer of card room 
in small mill, or second-hand in large 
mill. Good references. No. 5125 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 7 
years experience as overseer of spin- 
ning; good experience in carding. lL. C. 
S. graduate. Can change on short 
notice. No. 6126. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning, or carding or spinning. Ex- 
portencae. Can furnish good references. 

o. 5127. 


WANT position as superintendent of cot- 
ton, carding, spinning and weaving. 
Have both practical and technical 
knewledge of cotton manufacturing. 
Now in charge of carding and spinning, 
and wish to change only for a better 
position. Can furnish good references 
character and qualifications. No. 
128. 


WANT position as chief engineer or 
master mechanic. Several years experi- 
ence on both steam and electric power. 
Can handle machine shop in first class 
manner. Best of references. No. 5129. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
carding and spinning or superintendent 
of yarn mill. Experienced. Can fur- 
nish good references. No. 6130. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
No record, but ability to make one. Now 
employed as second hand. 32 years of 
age, married and have family. Refer- 
ence as to character. No. 5131. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
large second hand job. Now running 
spinning at night but want day job. 

Can furnish good references. No. 5132. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or plain weave mill. Would prefer 
a mill that is run down and needs 
bringing up. Good references. No. 5133. 


WANT position as overseer carding, spin- 
ning, spooling, winding, warping and 
twisting. I. C. 8S. graduate. 13 years 
experience as overseer and assistant 
superintendent. 38 years of age. Best 
of referencs. No. 6134. 


WANT position as overseer carding, or 
would accept carding and spinning at 
night. Overseer for 13 years. a bl 
enced on combers and double car ing. 
Can furnish good references. No. 6135. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 12 
years experience in steam, water and 
electric power, shop work, welding and 
ice making. Married. %35 _— of age. 
Good references. No. 56136. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er, or spinner, or overseer of carding 
and spinning. Best of references. No. 
61387. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small or medium yarn mill, or as over- 
seer carding and spinning in large mill. 
Ten years experience as overseer card- 
ing and spinning on all kinds of color- 
ead novelties and weaving yarn; also 
knitting yarns. Want place that pays 
at least $36.00 per week. 31 years of 
age, married and have family. Can 
furnish good references as to my ex- 
perience and ability. No. 5138. 


WANT position as weave room overseer; 
either plain or fancy weave room. Sev- 
eral years experience on plain and 
fancy weaves, leno box weaves, and 
silk filled weaves. No. 5139. 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning, or both carding and spinning. 
Now employed but wish to make a 
change. Can give the best of refer- 
ences. No. 6140. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 12 
years experience in cotton mill shops; 
6 years in contract shop. Reasonable 
salary. No. 6141. 


WANT position as superintendent. Could 
change on thirty days notice. Good 
references. No. 5142. 


WANT position as roller coverer. 12 
years experience. 27 years of age, 
single and strictly sober. Can take 
as foreman. A-1 references. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
slashing, spooling and warping in some 
mill east of Mississippi River. Can run 
any job on Draper looms, 2-3-3-4-5-6 
harness goods. Strictly sober. I. C. 8S. 
student and hustler for production and 
4a seconds. Good references. No. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill. Have had long experience in card- 
ing and spinning and am confident can 
run a mill and make money. Have a 
good textile education and have made a 
sucessful overseer. Reliable and strictly 
sober. No. 6145. 


WANT position as roller coverer and belt 
man. 22 years experience. 34 years of 
age, married, strictly sober and reliable. 
Can furnish good references and can 
change at once. No. 6146. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
either yarn or weave mill. Would con- 
sider position as overseer of weaving 
mill. Good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
plain or fancy; overseer of spinning, 
medium numbers: or overseer of card- 
ing, medium numbers, white. Good 
references. No. 6148. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving, 
or clothroom. 20 years practical ex- 
perience. Graduate of I. C. S. 35 years 
of age and married. Now employed as 
overseer, but desire better position. 
Good references. 5149. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
5 years experience and can furnish the 
best of references. No. 5150 


WANT position as superintendent. Px- 
perience not confined to any one or two 
departments, as is usually the case, 
but prior to promotion to superinten- 
dent’s position, was successfully and 
successively overseer of carding, and of 
and weaving. Good references. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Can 
handle steam or electric plant. 42 years 
of age and have family. Good refer- 
ences. No. 6152. 


WANT position as cotton grader. Can 
furnish good references. No. 6153. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
day or night jobs, at $30.00 or more per 
week. 34 years of age. 10 years ex- 
perience in carding, and can arantee 
quality and quantity. No. 6154. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Chestnut and 39th Street 


Hotel Pennsylvania 
Fireproof—Unrestricted Parking—Garage 


OSCAR W. RICHARDS, Manager 


600 ROOMS—500 BATHS 


Rooms with running water from $2.50 per day 
Rooms with private bath and shower from 
$3.50 per day 


Food and Service the Best 


Near West Philadelphia Station Pennsylvania Railroad 
University of Pennsylvania—Franklin Field 


Edward M. Johnson 
Vice President & Treas. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Joseph A. Bryant 


William H. Hayward 
i Vice President 


President 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Craimer Co. 
R. L. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 


Albone— 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical 


and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine & Co., J. B. 


Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Automatic Spoolers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
T. Bntwistie Co. 


Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Ball Bearing— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Balers— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co 
Baling Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Bands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Baskets— 
Charles Bond Company 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Beaming and War rping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Beam Heade— 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Beams (Section)— 
Washburn 

Beams (All Steel)— 
T. Bntwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Beaming Combs— 
T. Cc. Bntwistie Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Bearings (Roller)— 
Charlies Bond Company 


(Shaft)— 

Charies Bond Company 
Willlam Sellers & Co, Inc. 
Woods. T. B. & Sons Co. 


Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 
Charlies Bond Company 


Belt Conveyors— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Beit Conveyors (Spiral an 
Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Belt Fasteners— 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Belt Tighteners— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Woods. T. B. & Sons Co. 


Belting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Charlotte Leather siting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 
Philadelphia Belting Co 
Schachner Leather & Belting Co. 


Belt Cement— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 


Belt Dressing— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 


Belt 
Charies Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Bicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bieacherles— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 


Bleaching Chemicals 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 


Materiais— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & ne 
J. B. Ford Co. 


Wationa! Aniline & Chemica! Co. 


Seydel Chemical Company 
BSonneborn Sons, inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 


Wolf, Jacques & Uo. 
Bobbin Holders— 
Fournier & Lemoine 


Bobbins and Spoole— 
American Bobbins Co. 
David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8S. Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 


Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Blowers and Biower & 
Carrier Engineering 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Breton Minerol— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 


Brushes— 
Atianta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Brushing Machine— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Bobbin Stripper— 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Brooms— 
Pioneer Broom Co. 
Bushings (Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 


Calenders— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Catender Roll Grinders— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Cards— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card 
Ashworth 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Stripper— 

Abington Tetxile Machinery Works 
Carrier Aprone— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Caustic Potash— 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Castings (Brass and Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 
Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
A. Elipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Chain Belts and Drivee— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
The Whitney Manufacturing Co. 
Chemicale— 
J. B. Ferd Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Cleaning Agentse— 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Cloth Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Clutches (Friction)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Textile Finishin Co. 
Woods, T. B. ns Co. 
Cloth Winders and Doublere— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Clutch Spindies— 
Fournier & Lemoine 
Coal Handling Machinery— 
dD. 


Link-Belt 
Combs— 

Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 
Combs (Beamers, a 


ra, Slashers)— 
ston & Burnham Machine Co. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Commission Merchante— 

Catlin & Co. 

The Farish Co. 

J. BH. Lane & Co. 

Mauney Steel Co. 

Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Compressors 

Allis-Chalmers 
Condensere— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machinee— 

American Moistening Co. 


Cenes (Paper)— 
Froducts Co. 
Cone Vice Couplings— 
William Sellers Co., Inc. 
Controllers, Electric— 
Cutler-Hammer Mig. Co. 
Conveying Systems— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Coolers (Air)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Cotton— 
Arkansas Cotton Growerer's Co-opera- 
tive Association. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Newburger Cotton Co. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation 
T. C. Bntwistie Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Cotton Softenere— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco- Lowell a 
Whitin Machine orks 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond 
Inc. 


William Sellers & 
Woods, T. B. 
Cranee— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Doublere— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile oe Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Ce. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. lL. Warp top Bquipment Co. 
y S. & Son Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Franklin Process Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicais— 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
Bosson & Lane 
BE. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
General Dyestuff Corporation. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Chas. H. Stone 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques «= Co. 
W orks— 
anklin Process Co. 
Electric Fane— 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
General Hlectric Co. 
Wetinghouse PMlectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Holste— 
Alie-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


General BDlectric 

Westinghouse Hlectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motore— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Charlies bond Company 
veneral Niectric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Supplies— 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Hiectric Co. 
Westinghouse BDiectric & Mfg. Co. 
Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Engineers (Miil)— 
See Architects and Mill Mngineers 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 
Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
Expert Textile Mechanic— 
J. D. Hollingsworth 
Extractorse— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Fences, iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Fibre Baskets— 
Fibre Boxes— 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Fibre Speciaities— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Spaulding Fibre Co. 
Finishing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Kilpstein & Co 
Seydel Chemical Company 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Finishing Machinery— 
ee Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing 
Fiat Wall Paint— 
E. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Flexible 
Woods, Co. 
Floor 


Wood's. T. B. Sons Co. 
Fiuted Rolle— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Woonsocket. Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Flyer Pressers and Overhaulere— 
aco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Flyere— 
Southern Spindle 
uthern Spindle er Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction 
Wood's, B. Sons Co. 
Garment Machines— 
Klauder eldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Garnett — 


y & Son 
Gearing 
Link-Belt Co. 
Gearse— 


Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears (Silent)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Bars— 
criver Iron Works (McNa ton 
Thomas Grate Bar &o. 
Grab Bucketse— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Sons Co. 
nited Chemical Products r 
Jacques Wolf & Co. iescaemaenae 
Gudgeon Rolis— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Washburn 
Hand Knotters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Hand Stripping Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hangers (Ball and 
Charles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co.. Inc. 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
Heddiles and Frames 
Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Ce. 
L. 8. Watson 
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High Speed Warpers— 
Barber-Culman Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machines— 
Cocker Muacuitie & ruundry Co. 
Kiauder Weilgun Uyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H ibulterwurth & Suns Co. 
Humidity and Air Conditioning 
Apparatus— 
American Muoistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. lL. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Humidity Controlliers— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. l. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Hydro-Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Hdrogen Peroxide— 
Roessier & Hassliacher ‘‘hemical 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
indigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Knitting Lubricante— 
Borne, Secrymser Co. 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
K notters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Landscape Architect— 
S. Draper 
Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strappin 
(Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Leather Straps— 
Graton & Knight Co 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co 
Liquid Chlorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Mathieson Alkali Works, 
Looms— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Stafford Co.. The 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
R. L. Warp Stop ulpment Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. , 
Loom Harness— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Loom Reeds— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 
Charles Bond Company) 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co 


Lubricants— 

Adam Cooks Sons, Inc. 

Borne, Serymser Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 

United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Straps— 

arles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Ee. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


Machinery Enamelt— 
E. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Mangles— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Markers— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis 4 Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Mercerizing Machinery— 
W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishine Machinery Co 
Metal (Non-Corosive)— 

Aluminum Company of America 

American Nickel Corporation. 
Metal Paint— 

EB. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. Inc. 
Meters— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Diectric Co. 

Weatinghouse BPlectric & Mfg. Co. 
Mill Architects— 

— See Architects. 


Inc. 
Inc. 


Mill Lighting— 
See LKlectric Lighting. 
Mill Starches— 
Arnold, Hofiman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Kefining Co. 
Keever Siurch Co. 
Penick & Furd, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Wu. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Mill Supplies— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supp Co. 
ar Co 


Thomas Grate 
Mill Trucks— 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Mill White— 
BE. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Napper Clothing— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Monopole Oil— 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Napper Roll Grinders— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Oils— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Borne. Scrymser Co. 

N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Oils (Rayon)— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Opening Machinery— 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Overhaulers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Overseaming and Overedging Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Paints— 

Aluminum Co. of America. 
The Gildden Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 

Patents— 

Paul B. Baton. 
Siggers & Siggers 

Perforated Machinery Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co 

Perforated Metais— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Picker Gears— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 

Pickers (Leather)— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Ee. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 

Pickers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & 

Picker Sticks— 

Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Piece Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

and Fittings— 

arks-Cramer Co. 

Portable Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co 

Power Transmission Machinery— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond Company. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co... Inc. 

Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
H. & B. American achine 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 

Pinboards— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn 

Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Page-Madden Co. Ine. 

Presses— 

Beonomy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Pulleys (Cast tron)— 
Charles Rond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's. T. B. Sons Co. 

Pumps— 

Backmer Pump Co. 

Pumps (Boiler Feed; also Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

Presses— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. ; 

Quill Boards— 
Washburn. 

Quillers— 


inc. 


Inc. 


Press Co inc. 


. Inc. 


Bastwood, Ben 


Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 


Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Raw Stock Machines— 
Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Lutterworth & Sons Cu 
Rayon Oils— 
United Chemical 
Receptacies— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Spaulding Fibre Co. 
Reels— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rings— 
Ssaco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
rales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Ring Traveilers— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. 8S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Roller Leather— 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co 
Roll Machines— 
Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rolis— 
American Bobbin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. 
Rotts (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolis (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 


Roller Bearings— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Roving Cans— 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Kogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. 
Saddies— 
‘ Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
alt— 
International Salt Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Sanitary Fountains— 
See Drinking Fountains 
Scales— 
American Kron Scale Co. 
Scallop Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Scouring Powders— 
Bosson & Lane 
Denison Mfg. Co. 
Ford, J. B. Co. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
The Denison Mfg. Co. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Selling Agents— 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Woodward. Baldwin & Co. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Curran & Barry. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co 
Lesiie, Evans & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Wellington. Sears & Co. 
Sewing Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 
——See Power Transmission Machinery. 
Shafting— 
William Sellers & 
Shear Grinders— 
RB. S. Rov & Son Co. 
Shell Rolls— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn 
Shell Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Shuttles— 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
U. &S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
L. 8. Watson Mfg. Co. 
J. H. Williams, Co., The 


Products Corporation 


ine. 


inc. 


Inc. 


Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co 
Asiam, inc. 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
E. | DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
Industrial Fibre Co 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


-Singeing Machinery— 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Machines— 

Charles B. Johnson. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

lL. Sonneborn Sons, Inc 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products Corporation. 

Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Sizing Compounds— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. 

Bosson & Lane 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Drake Corp. 

Hart Products Corp. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

John P. Marston & Co 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel- Woolley Co. 

United Chemical Products Corporation. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Skein Machines— 

Kaulder Weldon Dyeing Machine }11\i 

sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons : 

Skewers— 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana S. Co 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Slashers— 

Charles B. Johnson. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Slasher Combs— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Slashers and Equipment— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Softeners (Cotton)— 


inc. 


Inc 


Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & “w.. Ine 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co 
Soda Ash— 
J. B. Foard Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel- Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Sodium Perborate— 
Roessler & Hasslacher (hetiis 
o. 
Sodium Peroxide— 
The Roessler & 
Co. 
Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.., 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Softeners (Ol!)— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seyde!l Chemical! Co. 
United Chemical Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & C 
Solozone— 


Hasslacher (het. 


Inc 


The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Co. 
Spindies— 


Collins Bros. Machine Co 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press ( Im 
Spindle Repairers— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Fiver Co 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Frame Top Rolls— 
Saco-Lowell Shons 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn. 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
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Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tapes— 

American Textile Banding Co 


Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Spoois— 


David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Spoolers— 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Spooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 
Foster Machine Co. 

Sprockets— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 


Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co 
Morse Chain Co. 

Squeeze Rolis— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Starch— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Jorn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co 
Penick & Ford, Lid 
Stein, Hall & Cu 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 


Stencil Machines— 

A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 

AU Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stripper Cards— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co 


Siiphur Machines— 
lauder eldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Tanks— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tape— 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co 
Temperature, Regulators, Pressure— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co.s. 
Temples— 
Draper Corporation 
Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 
F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
Textile Castings— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Oryers— 
American Moistening Co. 
Textile Gums— 
United Chemical Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Cer 
Textile Machinery 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Soda— 
. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works 
Thermometers— 
Powers Regulator Co 
Tavior Instrument 
Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washhurn 
Trademarking Machines— 
Curtie & Marble Machine Co. 
Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


Transmission Beilts— 
Charlies ond Company. 
Uraton & Knight Cu. 
bdward K. Ladew Co. 

Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's. T. B. Sons Co. 

Toilete— 

Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 

Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Trucks (Mill)— 

W. T. ne &. Bros. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 

Tubes (Paper)— 

Sonoco Products Co. 

Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 

Twister Rings— 
Saco-Lowell os 
Whitinsville Szinning Ring “o 

Twisting Mac:inery— 
Collins Bios. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitir. Machine Works. 

Twisting Tapes— 

Barher Mfg. Co. 

Underwear Machines— 
Nerrow Machine Co. 


Varnishes— 
The Gildden Co. 
‘/entilating Apparatus— 
A~erican Moistening Co. 
Pa.“«s-Cramer Co. 
Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman <o. 
Vencilating Fans— 
F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Cu 
Crompton & Know'tes Loom Work, 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Co 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Warp Dressing— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine 
Bosson & Lane. 
Drake Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seydel Chemical Company 
Seydel-Woolley Co 
L. Sonneborn Sone Co 


United Chemical Products Corporation. 


Warp Sizing— 
Borne, Scrymaer Co 


United Chemical Products Corporation. 


Jacques Wolf & Co. 


Warp Stop Motion— 


Draper Corporation 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warper Shelil— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
FPastwood. Benj. Co. 
Stpp Machine Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine YVorks. 
Woonsocket Machine & Presse Co.. Inc 
Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co 
Water Controllina Anparatus— 
Rodnev Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Weightina Compounds— 
Arabol Mfe. Co. 
Rosson & Lane. 
General Dvyestuff Corp 


Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


United Chemical Products Corporation. 


Wolf, Jacques & Co 


Well Drillers— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 


W hizzers— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
.Foster Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Winders (Skein)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
W indows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Window Guards— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Wrenches— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Yardage Clocks— 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarns— 
Mauney-Steel Co. 

Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarn Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 

Yarns (Cotton)— 
Acme Sales Co. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co. 

Yarns (Mercerized) 

Acme Sales Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 

Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott, Henry L. & Co 


t* 


ECONOMY BALER CO. 


Up-Stroke 
Hydraulic 


Electric 
Operated 


Saves 


First Cost 
Pits 

Floor Space 
Labor 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
Gibson Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Performance, 


Operating Costs 
Presses for Waste, 


Cloth, Yarn, etc. 


Largest Line in U. S. 


ANN ARBOR, 
DEPT. T. B., MICH. 
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Cylinders 
Doffers 
Strippers 


Burnishers 


Top Flats 
Reclothed 


Incorporated 1911 


CHARLOTTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Reeds 
Slasher Combs 
Hand Cards 


Lickerins 
Rewound 


Top Flat 
Chains 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD CLOTHING And REEDS 


PHONES 2781—2782 


Joseph A. Vosel Co. 


Brest: Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 


extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Wilmington, Del 


Specify 
‘‘UCP”’ on your 
Requisitions 
These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills. 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Sizes Chemicals 


Unirep CaemicaL Propucts 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York and Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Pawtucket, R.I. Chicago, Ill. Norwalk, Conn. 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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The Stafford Automatic consistently 
produces fine fabrics 


Fabrics when made on this loom, because 
of their superior quality, command a high 
selling value. 


The Stafford Automatic is a most efficient 
and economical loom, and is dependable for 
a wide range of plain and fancy weaving. 


We solicit your inquiries about weaving machinery 


THE STAFFORD 
Weaving 


Southern Agent FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. C. 
Paterson Office 179 Ellison Street, Paterson, N. J. 
Canadian Representatives Ross WHITEHEAD & Co., LTD., Montreal, Canada 
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COMPANY 
READVILLE, MASS. 
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Confidence 


in the ability of the Easrwoop 
Skein Winder to handle Silk 


and Rayon in every branch is 


what you feel—after seeing this 


Spooler in operation. 


A particular type for every requirement 


Ask for a demonstration 


Motor Driven Spiral Gear Drive Winder 
1927 Model 


Benjamin Eastwood Company 
Plant at Paterson, N. J., since 1872 


Represented in the South by CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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